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THE 

INTRODUCTION- 

IT was my defign ta conclude 
this volume with forne con- 
fiderations upon the principles, 
condud:, and charader of Lord 

Nitt^ and Mr. ci^^i^F^^a^j 
but the career of their Coaiitioa 
not being fufficiently advanced to 
admit of a final judgment, any 
immediate obfervations upon that 
unexpected meafure muft be pre- 
mature and imperfedi:. I fhall 

waity 



IV I N T R O D U C T I O N. 

wait, therefore, till thofe Statef- 
men have entirely unveiled the 
plan of their conduft, and afforded 
a ground-work whereon to form 
a^ jadicial antf decifive opinion. — 
A few pages of the next volume 
will be employed to do them jut- 
tice:' — the reft will contain ob- 
fervations upon the principal fe- 
tnale cbaraSiers of the prefenft 
period, &c. &c. &c». 
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fons receive that irrevocable tefti- 
mony of her approbation, which gives 
them to the veneration of every fu- 
ture age« 

The regards of our country, tho* 
attrafted by every fpccies of diftin- 
guifhed merit, muft look, with a 
rational preference, to her naval he- 
roes, without whofe aid, the utmoft 
efforts of profound learning, politic 
cal fkill, or military prowcfs, would 
never have produced the faintcft 
gleam of her prefcnt profperity. 

Among the number of thofe gal- 
lant Conlmanders whofe names arc 
renowned in the Britilh annals, the 
noble Admiral, whofe charafter is 
the prefent objeft of my contempla- 
tion. 
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tion, will hold a moft diftinguiflied 
rank. — The approved courage, the 
confummate (kill and adtive fpirit, 
which have, at all times, appeared 
in his profeffional career, j^uftifies the 
refped paid to his name in foreign 
nations, as well as the conBdential 
regard which he has obtained from 
all ranks of men in his own country. 

Whenever the indignation of 
Great Britain ihall again call forth 
her warlike fons to defend her rights, 
or revenge her wrongs ; I Ihall have 
a moft firm and fatisfadlory reliance 
on the conduit, zeal, and aAive 
Patriotifm of this diftinguiftied of- 
ficer *. Nor (hould I do him the in- 

• Thefe obfervations mud have been written 
previous to the commencement of the late un- 
happy war, 

B a juftice 
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5u(Hce to lean upon that well-earned 
reputation^ which it muft be natural 
for him to preferve at every rifque. 
My dependence would reft, with 
equal aflurance, upon the high fenfe 
of duty and ardent love of his Coun- 
try, which have, at all times, mark- 
ed the courfe of his aftions, fince he 
has been employed in her fervicc. 
Such, indeed, is my opinion of his 
profeflional charafter, that I cannot 
conceive it to be poflible for him to 
fail of fuccefs, where, in the nature 
of things, it is prafticable for him to 
obtain it *• 

Alderman 



■* This noble Lcrd fiands pie-eminent for 
the univerfality of his profeflional knowledge. 
i will not fuppofe that he excels in valour, or 
patriot zeal, any one naval' commander in the 
Britifh fervice ; but in all the combined objeds 

of 
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Alderman T— — '. ^^<^^"^^ 

IT has frequently been dccUred ii> 
public debates, as well as afT^ried 
in public writings, that there are cer- 
tain families^ who, from their fcrvices 

to 



of naval knowledge, from the building of sk 
fhip to the command of a fleer, he is fuperior 
to every other, 

I (hall not enter, at large, ihtor the particu- 
lars of this noble Admiral's life and fervi.ces,. 
which'are too well known to juflify any repe- 
tition -of them in the pages of this volume.—- 
I (hall confine myifelf to a correft recital of his 
campaign in the American feas, on account' 
whereof, either from ignorance or party-rage, 
many doubts have been advanced, with equal 
cruelty and injuftice, to hurt his reputation as 
a feaman^ his honour as^a man, and his loyalty, 
as a Britilh fubjedt. 

On the fevcnth of July, 1778, Lord Howe 

received intelligence, by his cruizers, that 

B 3c ' D'EJ}ain^:s> 
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to this Country, and their zeal for the 
prcfcnt Royal t^amily, poffefs an he- 
reditary claim to the favour of the 
Crown. It may be maintained, how- 
ever, wiih equal truth, that the Crowa 
has fecured a claim alfo upon the 
perfonal attachment of certain great 
families, by the important favours 

they 

D^EJIatng^s fleet had been feen on the coaft of 
Virginia. The object of the French Admiral 
was the furprize of our fleet in the Delaware, 
and the confequent enclofure of the army at 
Philadelphia; but the winds and weather mod 
forrunatcly fruflrated his defign. The danger,, 
tho' lefl'encd, was not, however, immediately 
rcmovrtl, and it flill required the moft con- 
fummatp Ikill and ability to render the kind- 
nefs of Fortune t- tfev^ ve. Oh the eleventh of 
July jyEJlaing appeared, rather unexpectedly, 
in fi^ht of the Bririfh fleet at Sandy Hook. His 
force was great and in t{ood condition, con- 
fiiling of twelve (hips of. the line and three large 

frigates. 
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they have received from it. If an 

aftive gratitude is neceffary in the 
one, it muft be equally binding upon 
the other ; and, in the real operation 
of thefe opinions, the Crown, I be- 

licve> 



frigates. Among th€ former, was one of nioe»- 
ty, another of eighty, and fjx of feventy-four 
guns ; and this fquadron was faid to have no 
lefs than eleven (houfand men on board. On 
the other tide, the Britiih fleet confided of fix; 
iixty-four-gun (hips, three of fifty, and two of 
forty guns, with fome frigates and floops : mod 
of the former had been long on fcrvice, and 
were ill manned. The only remedy for fuch 
eifential defeats was in the fuperior abilities of 
the commander and excellence of his officers.. 
They had, however, the advantage of being; 
in pofleffion of thAt port or harbour which ia- 
formed by Sandy Hook^ the entrance of which' 
is covered by a bar, from whence the inlet 
paiTes to Nfw Tork» But norwithftaniing the 
utmoil exertions of Lord Howe, from winds 
ami other unavoidable incidents^ the^ips were- 
B. 4. not 
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t 

lleve, would find the advantage on 
its fide. 

It has bcenfaid, that, when Fortune 
makes a King, fhe forbids him to 

have 



not completely arrived at their rcfpedllve and 
judicious ftations appointed for them, when 
D'Ef.aing appeared without, the Hook, — ^^A di- 
verfity of opinion prevails on the prafticabiliiy 
of the great fhips of the French fleet pafling, 
m force, through the ftrait and over the bar. 
But D EJiaing^ however celebrated for his cn- 
^prifing fpirit, was nor equal to fuch an at- 
^hipt. The terror of the British flag, and the 
tiame of the noble commander who oppofed 
him, turned the Gallic Admiral from his de- 
fign, and he, accordingly, caft anchor about 
four miles without the Tlool^ and in the vici- 
nity of the fm all town of Shrewfbury. — The 
French fleet continued in that polition for ele- 
ven days ; and D'EJlaing^ not having profited 
of the firil opportunity that offered, did not 
venture to'^ make an attempt, after the exer- 
tions on ihe other fide had taken their full ef- 

fca, 
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:have aCfriend. , If this be true, who 
would envy the fplcndor^of a Throne, 
But though I truft .that .experience is 
'againft the affcrtion, yet, if there is 
a point tawhkh ingratitude diredts its 

moft 



fe£^, and the judicious defenfive difpofitions 
made by the Brlti{h Admiral were completed. 
Oa the tweilty-firft of July, therefore, he left 
the coaft," dired'mg his courfe for Rhode I/land., 
to co-operate with the Rebel General Sul/I'van, 
in an attack upon that place. • 

As foon as Lord Howe received advice of 
the danger of K/jode Jfiand, he determined to 
attempt every thing,. which was pradlicable, 
for its prefervation. His fquadron, notwith- 
flanding the late reinforcements fmce the de- 
parture of the French fleer, ivas ftill, with 
rcfpe£l to efFedive force and weight of metal, 
fo far inferior to the enemy, that to hazard an 
engagement, without fome collateral advan- 
tage, would have been a degree of rafhnefs in- 
confiftent with the Britilh Admiral's charadler. 
Every thing, in fuch a fituation, was, how- 
ever. 
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030(1 continual fhafcs, it is the heart 
of him who fways the fceptre. 

This rcftlefs Magi (Irate exerted, 
at a period fome time paft, the moft 

adive^ 

ever, to be tried ; and he was determined that 
nothing (hould be left undone. But, ootwith- 
ftanding the utmoft poffible expedition, he 
met with fuch unavoidable delays, that he was^ 
not able to rczch JRMe I/Iand until the day 
after the French fle^^t had entered that har- 
bdur, From the (ituation in which the enemy 
now lav^ he was enabled to communicate with 
General I'igot, the refult of which was, that, 
under the prefent circumftances, the atFording 
him any tfTc ntial relit-f'was imprad^icable. — A 
fud/^en change of the wind to the norrh-eaft 
afforded an eq\ial change of circum (lances, and, 
on the follovving day, rhe French Admiral 
flood out to fea with the whole fleet. Lord 
Howe, juftly deeming the weather- gage too- 
great an advantajjje to be added ro the fuperior 
force of the enemy, contended for that objedl,. 
with all the Ik'U and judpmt^nt of an able and 
experienced feaman. On the other hand, 
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adive, continual^ and angry endea- 
vours in favour of meafurcs the mofl: 
obnoxious to Government, and the 
moft afflidling to myfelf^ and this 
man owes his fortune to the genero- 

fity 



TfEfiaing^ notwitbftanding his fuperionty, \va* 
as eager to preferve this advantage, as his ad- 
verfary to obtain it* This coated of feaman- 
ihip prevented an engagement on that day ; but 
the wind, on the folluwing day^ flill continue 
ing adverfe to the delign of the Britiih Admi- 
ral, he determined to make the beft of ihe 
prefent circumflances, and to engage the ene- 
my.. But a ftrong gale of wind, which after- 
wards encreafed to a violent tempeft, and con- 
tinued for near forty-eight hours, not only fe- 
parated the fleets, but fcatrered them in fucli 

^ a manner, and caufed fo much damage on both 
fides, as to render an engagement, for fomc 
time, imprad^i cable. Although the Britifh fqua. 
dron fqffered much lels in tlje dorm than the 

. French, yet their damage was fo confiderablc 
as to require fome time at ^andy Hook or JWtir 

Tork^ 
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City of the Crown, who rcftorcd to 
him the property which ha J been for- 
fcued CO it* — 1 he long and black ca- 
talogue 



Totk, to refit or to repair. The French fleet 
returned to R/joJe Iftand on the 20th, and 
failed from thence the 2 2d to Boflon^ to repair 
their (haitered (hips. On the 30th, Lord Howe 
entered the Bay oi Bo/ton, where, to his great 
mortification, he found that B^Eftaing was art 
rived before him, and in fuch a fituaiion, that 
an attack upon hin), with any profpedl of fucr 
cefs, was utterly imprafticable. Thus, with 
great honour to himfelf, and great advantage 
to his country, did this grtat naval commander 
bring the campaign, with his powerful adver- 
fary, to a conclufion. With an inferiority of 
force which held out mere prefervatibn as the 
fummit of hope, he, by a continued and rapid 
fucceffion of the greateft poflible exertions, 
mafterly manoeuvres, and judicious meafiires, 
having firil counteracted, and at length de- 
feated, all the views and attempts of his ene- 
my, obliged him to fly for refuge to thofe new 
Allies whom he came to protcdt, and infulred 

him 
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tak)gue of ungrateful men is an hor- 
rid objcfl:,— and I turn from ic. 

Sir 

hmi under that prote£^ion $ leaving liim in a 
condition, at parting, which rendered him in- 
capable of any further fervice in thofe feas for 
the remainder of the campaign. 

The relief of Gibraltar has, alfo, been a 
iub3e6l of difcontent among the fa&ioas and 
the ignorant ;..but although fadlion and igno- 
jancemay attempt to decry the conduct of that 
expedition, foreign, nations acknowledge its 
glory, and every future a'ge will confirm it. — 
When Lord Howe fet fail for Gibraltar, not 
only the hopes, but the fears, of his Country 
accompanied him.— The former refled updn 
his confummate abilities and approved brave- 
ry; — while the latter could not but look to 
the many obilacles he had to fubdue, and the 
fuperior advantage of the fleet that was to op- 
pofe him. — Neverthelefs, he fulfilled the grand 
objedts of the expedition; — the garrifon of 
Gibraltar was efFedtually relieved, the hoftilc 
fleet bafHed and dared in vain to battle, the 
different fquadrons detached to their nccefTary 
and moil important deflinations, and, having 

difap- 
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Sir G— S • 

nr^ H E purfuit of art adorns • and 
•* foftens the mind, the ftudy of 
fcience inftrufts and improves it, 
while the united operations of both 
combine to form its pcrfedtion. 

difappointed the moA ardent and certain hopes 
of his country's foes, he returned home to re- 
ceive the applaufe of every reafonablc man in 
the kingdom. — There werethofe, indeed, who 
delired to diminilh it. — That fadtious fpirir, 
which gave up the noble Commander, on his 
departure, a« a certain prey to the fuperior 
force, &c. of Spain, did not fail, at his re- 
turn, to utter its malicious inlinuations againft 
him, becaufc he had not funk that fuperior 
force in its own feas, or brought it triumphant 

^into the pons of Britain. I write with no 

partial favour to the name of H^** as may 
be feen in the laft pages of the laft volume ;^ 
and, were I to give a portrait of the noble 
Lord in private life, I (hould make every reader 
diflatistied with the haughty, unfociable re- 
ferve which n^arks his €hara«^r« 

It 
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It IS, furely, a moft blefled cir- 
cumftance for a young man of rank 
and fortune, wh^n he poffcffes a dif- 
pofition to purfue fomc objedt of 
knowledge which may fill up his Ici- 
fure, and fecure his mind from the 
danger of being corrupted by the 
diflipations and vices of a degene- 
rate age. It is the want of fuch a 
difpofition that aids the progrefs of 
modern corruption, and gives to the 
compaffion of reflefting minds, fo 
large a group of ruined and aban- 
doned youth. 

It is the wife and Angular obferva- 
tion of one who well knew the hu- 
man heart, that Idknefs is the De- 
viPs Playfellow. There is not more 

wit than truth in this very ftriking 

dcfcrip- 
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dcfcription. It gives to a very pcr-» 
nicious vice its proper place^ and 
names the conftant companion of all 
its haunts. A ilate of Indolence, 
even if it is unaccompanied with the 
adlual commiflion of Evil, is crimi-^ 
nal in a being formed to aid thepur* 
pofes of focial life, Man is framed 
for aftion, and, I believe, it feldom 
happens, if he is not employed in 
exerting his faculties to a good pur- 
pofe, that they are not engaged in 
promoting a bad one.— Evil propen-^ 
fities feem to be natural to us;— 
the paffions of youth, if left to thcm- 
. felves, feldom conduft us to the 
Temple of Virtue. On the contrary, 
when poflefled of an unreftraincd 
power, they hurry us along to vi- 
cious gratification ; and it is Idlenefs 

which 
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yrhicli gives them their ftrength, 
while it cxtinguifties the power, and 
oftentimes even the defire of re- 
finance. 

Men of high rank and large for* 
tune, however they may be removed 
from the drudgeries of life, are not 
exempt from its duties. Society has 
even a greater claim upon them, than 
upon the lower orders of men, who 
are to aft, as it were, under their di- 
redion and example. — They form 
the leading movements in the grand 
focial machine V and when they are 
inadive, or take a wrong bias, the 
Confufion and Diforder which enfue, 
muft be placed to their account, and 
they alone will be anfwcrable for it. 

ToL. IX. C It 
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It is not every man who is quali- 
fied to take the Helm of public Af- 
fairs, or who poflcffes the talents and 
difpofitions to enter upon an adive 
part in the political departments of 
his Country •, but there are other, 
and perhaps no lefs ufcful offices, in 
which he may illuftrate the Charafter 
of a good Citizen. — The Line of 
Duty extends alfo to the wife employ- 
ment of others. — To encourage In- 
duftry, to aid Invention, to fan the 
latent Genius, and to reward Merit 
wherever it may be found, is an oc- 
cupation worthy of the firft and beft 
men of any age or country. 

Virtue and Happincfs areconverti* 
ble terms ; — but virtue confifts of an 
adive excrdon of our faculties to the 

purpofes 
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purpofes of fecial Utility. The ele- 
gant Embellifliments of Life have 
their ufe, and the temperate Improver 
of them deferves no fmall fhare of ap- 
plaufe. — To extend the limits of hu- 
man knowledge, is an Ambition 
which need not fear difgrace. In 
fhort, by direftingour talents to their 
proper deftination, we perform the 
duty affigned us in the order of 
things, and fecure to ourfelves the 
means, not only of adorning the 
Splendor of Profperity, but of illu- 
minating the Clouds of Adverfity *. 

* Sir G — S is a very ingenious and 

worthy man. — If I am not miftaken, the phi- 
lofophical world is indebted to him for the 
mod accurate calculations of the height of cer- 
tain European mountains, that have yet ap- 
pearedt 

C 2 Sir 
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Sir G^^R^^. 

THE golden mean of Adion 
between ^ Avarice and Profu-. 
fion, or, in the language of the poet, 
between mad good-nature and mean 
felf-love, is the perfection of human 
benevolence, and the grand founda- 
tion of every virtue. 

Avarice is a narrow, fordid princi- 
ple, hard as the flint, and cold as the 
grave ; it freezes a thoufand ftreams 
which would otherwife flow to the 
ufe and comfort of mankind. — On 
the other hand, ProfuQon unlocks 
the fource, and fufftrs the fountains, 
which were defigned to fupply the 
wants of future years, to be exhaufl:- 

cd 
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cd at once, and for ever. — An extra- 
vagant difpofition, by being allied to 
many good qualities, pofTcfles an ac* 
knowlcdged fuperiority over a covet- 
ous inclination, which is allied to 
none : but the happy medium of both 
is the great fource of virtue •, becaufe 
it is the only fecurity for that Inde- 
pendence, on which virtue itfdfmufl: 
depend, not only for its ftrcngth 
and exertion, but even for its very 
exiftence. 

The folly, the mifery, and the 
difgrace of a dependent ftate, is more 
clearly diftinguilhed by him who 
holds the chain, than by thofe who 
merely look upon it ; and I declare, 
from the moll pofitive convidlion, 
that a well-ordered principle of Inde- 
C 3 pendenr^ 
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pcndence is the fummum bonum of 
life.— The Inttruftor of Youth (hould 
never lofe fight of it ; and that man, 
the objefts of whofe Ambition are 
real honour and virtue, fhould che-^ 
rilh it without ceafing, though it 
fhould keep him to the coarfe meal, 
and the homely cottage. 

It would furprize an humane en- 
quirer to find how much of the vice 
and excefs of mankind is owing to 
Influence, which they have not the 
courage to refift. — The fear of giv- 
ing offence to thofe from whom we 
expeft favour,™ the apprehcnfion of 
irritating fuch as may be able to heap 
injury upon us,™or a mean, low, 
'groveling, but too common refpeft 
for Titles and Station, operate in a 

very 
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very extreme degree upon human 
morals.— And this fatal Influence na- 
turally encreafes with the growing 
prevalence of Luxury, and its con- 
comitant Corruptions. 

What a mortifying fpeftacle does 
this gallant Admiral difplay to every 
beholder f!- -This brave man, who 

wears 

f Thefe fentiments were written at a time, 
when the immediate diftrcfs of the objcdl of 
them gave little hopes, to himfclf, or thofc 
who loved him moft, that he was at the eve of 
fo much wealth, honour, and glory, as he now 
poflTefles. — That Imagination would have been 
coniidered as flighty, to a folly, which could 
have hinted even at the bare poflibility, that 
the City, in a privileged corner of which this 
brave man was forced :o hide his head, (hould, 
in fo fhort a fpace, make the mod unanimous 
choice of him for its reprefentative, and exult 
to fee him drawn through its (Ireets in triumph » 
C 4 as 
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wears his Country's well-earned ho- 
nours, who grew rich in her Employ- 
ment, and to whom that Country, 
grateful for fignal fervices already 
performed, looks with anxious wifhes 
in the prefcnt moment of douht and 
danger — this man, I fay, has ren- 
dered himfelf incapable of obeying 
her fummons : by an irreparable Spi- 
rit of Extravagance he has excluded 

as the Deliverer of his Country .—It was not 
in the coarfe of moral poffibility to fuppofe, that, 
within four years, from the time he refided in 
Cleveland Courts he (hould have captured a 
SpaniJJz^ 2L Dutch ^ and a French Admiral ; takeE 
St. Eu/tatius ; faved Jamaica by a moil deci- 
five, important, and glorious vidory over the 
French Fleet in the Weft Indies ; be created a 
Knight of the *Bath, and a Peer of the Realm ; 
be raifed into a mod affluent Independence, 
'and receive the moft flattering and pre-emi- 
nent marks of applaufe from a grateful peopk. 

hrmfelf 
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himfclf from aftihg in her fervice, oi? 
partaking of her glory. At a period, 
when he might take upon himfelf to 
defend the rights or hurl the ven- 
geance of Great Britain, — at a nio^ 
ment when he might ftand on ja pin- 
nacle of Importance, which the nobleft 
Ambition could envy with reproach, 
he owc§, perhaps, to the mortifying 
Lenity of an hopelcfs Creditor, that* 
he breathes a free air, and feels an 
uninterrupted ray of the Sun J. 

J Thefe obfervations arie written with an af- 
perity, which, in all probability, arofe from 
a fcnfe of Difappointraent, that the gallant 
Officer had rendered it a matter of great diffi- 
culty to employ him, where it was the intereft 
as well as the wilh of the nation, that he (hould 
be employed. The Admiral had been unfuc- 
cefsful at the Gaming-table, and his confe- 
quent diftreffes drove, him to adopt the falhi- 

onable 
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P^^^^ZL pii:^a, Efquirc. 

TH E Eye wliich has long been 
habituated to the glare and 
glitter of a court, with all the motley 
train of fluttering attendants who 
find a ftation there, is often afFcded 
with fomething like difguft at the un- 
adorned 



enable mode of borrowing money ; fo that, at 
length, he found it convenient to quit the ca- 
pital of his own country, and to take up his 
refidcnce ir^ that of France, At the very com- 
mencement of the late war, he happened to 
exprefs an ardent wifli to return to England, 
as it is faid, in the prefence of the ' Z)«f <i> 
Bir^rty who, finding that the Admiral refl^d 
the hopes of reftoring his affairs on his obtain- 
ing a Command, and that his Debts at Paris^ to 
% large amount, were the only obflacles to his 
dttfigOy generoufly took the latter upon him- 
5^^ and r^ftored the gallant officer to his 
untry,— This noble adt of friendfhip de- 

fcrVcs 
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adorned appearance of the Country 
Gentlemen : yet, it is that charac- 
ter to which the Senate muft look for 
Independence,, and the Nation, at 
large, for private and public virtue. 

The 



ferves a better praife than mine. The Britlfh 
Nation confider it with grateful Admiration ; 
and I hope it is not a mere report, that his Ma. 
jefty thought himfelf bound to infift on repay- 
ing, from his own purfe, the munificent boun- 
ty of the Gallic Nobleman.— — Sir G^*- 
R^cM^'g fubfequeni fuccefles and rapid change 
of fortune, being connected with, and mak- 
ing fo great a part of the Glory of his Coun. 
try, are known to the whole world. His own 
nation has been grateful to him ; and tho' un- 
blufliing Faction lifted her voice for a fea- 
fon, not a leaf of his Laurels loft its verdure,^ 
and his Name will be enrolled with the firft of 
thofe men who have fouf;ht and conquered for 

their Country. Sir George, though one of 

the old Stock of Admirals, whofe rough pro- 
fcffional^ ikill and hardy bravery formed the 
whole of their Accompli(hments, pofTelTes a 

diftingui(hiog 
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The almoft total cxtinflion of the 
Englifli Yeomanry, and the appa- 
rent change of manners in the Eng* 
li(h Gentry, are, perhaps, the molt 
unequivocal fymptoms of that cor- 
ruption which preys upon the vitals 
of our Country. 

This Honourable Gentleman is 
among the diminifhed number of thofe 
who ftill preferve an honeft fimplici- 
ty of manners, who find a pleafure 
in expending a principal part of their 
revenues upon theEftates which pro- 
duce them, and do not fubmit their 

diftinguifliing elegance of manners^ which 
would do honour to the refining care of modern 
Education. — He is fuppofed even to have pof- 
fefled the peculiar favour of a great female 
perfonage, who, though ftill alive, feems to be 
almoU forgotten. 

conduct 
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conduiS: to the influence of party 
men, or fuffer the calmnefs of their 
virtue to be interrupted by party rage. 
Toiuch men the State muft look for 
real' fupport and fervice. It is they 
alone who can proted it from the ca- 
bals of hungry Patriotifm, invete- 
rate declaniation, and infatiable Am- 
bition *. 



R— ' — C — , Efquire. 

FO R what end can this Gentle- 
man retain a feat in. Parliament, 
which he never attends ? Is it a fea- 



« 



Mr. P^3fT24ymay be a very worthy Coun- 
try Gentleman ; but I am rather difpofed to be- 
lieve, that the perfonal protedtion he has receiv- 
ed from the Crown, arofe from the recoUedtioa 
that a Royal Debt, of between thirty and for- 
ty years ftanding, remains unliquidated to this 

Gentleman's family. He was ele^ed for 

Windfor, in oppofuion to Admiral Kcppel. 

ther ' 
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thef in his cap ? — Or does it fave his 
Bank the Poftage of Letters ? — f 



^ Chief B^^^>^ S^^^a^f* 

A Calm inflexibility of Charafter 
is effentially neceffary to the 
wife adminiftration of public Juftice. 
•—Without this quality, the man 
whofc ftation elevates him to watch 
over the property, reputation, and 
life of every individual in the ftate to 

f I have heard the principal partner in a 
great Trifc Houfe in the city, declare, that, 
by being a Member of Parliament, he faved, . 
at leaft, five hundred pounds per an n urn , on ac- 
count of poftage. — In the prefent neceiTary dif- 
pofition to reform, I fhould imagine that foroe 
regulation might be thought of, for bringing 
back the privilege of franking to its original dc- 
iign ; which was no more than a communica- 
tion, free from expence, between a reprc- 
fentative and his conilituents. 

which 



^ ^^ f^.A.y. 
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which he belongs, will, infpiteof the 
bed: intentions, acquit himfelf, at 
times, with difgrace, if any irregular 
paflion, however right its objeA 
may be, fhould live upon the fur- 
face of his mind. — To preferve a ri- 
gid partiality upon every occaGon, a 
Judge muft know how to forget his 
prejudiceiSy and to fink the Feelings 
of the Individual in the Chara£ter of 
the Magiftrate. — Even the love of 
virtue may be too ardent for the right 
cxercife-of the judicial office ; and a ve- 
neration for religion, when tinftured 
with enthufiafm, may fometimes tend 
to difarrangc the equal balance in the 
hand of Juftice. 

The rigid integrity of the Roman 
Brutus is admired with horror ; and 

though 
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iSibtigh in the adminiftration of 0Ur 
laws, fuch a trial of n^agifterial virtue 
^vduld . be wifely avoided, never- 
thelefs, a Britifh Judge, were fuch 
an liarfti duty to prefcnt itfelf, inevi- 
tably,' before hm^ fhould be able to 
fulfifl ijt, and equal the celebrated 
Juftice of the Roman tribunal. 

' The horror of vice is natural to vir- 
tue, but fober virtue will not con- 
denjn the mere fufpicious exterior ; it 
muft appear in the full face^of day to 
call forth the merited indignation. But 
the averfion to vice becomes lefs dit 
tindive in proportion as the ardor of 
virtue approaches to enthufiaftic piety, 
— which fometimes knows not the 
difference between the unhappy per- 
fori who is prefented to trials and the 

convift 
I ' ■ 
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'conv^ift labouring beneath the weight 
Qf ajufi: fentencc. 

To commiferatc misfortune, is alfo 
natural to virtue ; but when humani- 
ty to an individual is obnoxious ta 
fociety, the ends oif virtue are ren- 
dered abortive, and fympathetic be- 
nevolence becomes an unjufiifiable 
weaknefs. The laws which confider 
every man as innocent, till his guile 
is fairly determined, do not hefirate, 
when that folcmn period is paffed, to 
prepare the exemplary punilhmcnt *. 

"♦ Sir Thomas Fairfax, an Englifli Judge of 
a- former century, being folicited by a near re- 
k^tion to favour him in feme depending fuir, 
irtadc the following honeft and noble reply : 
** Come to my houfe, and 1 will give you b^lf 
** I am worth in the world ; — but when I am 
«« feated on the'bench, I fl»!l do Jnftice.*'-— 

VoL^IX, D The 
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The Judge/ therefore, who, frotn 
any caufe or motive whatever, is 
liable to lofe the calm hope of find* 
ing Innocence,— or the temperate ri- 
gour of pronouncing Judgment, falls 
very fliort of magifterial perfection. 

That, among the reverend fages 
of the law» occafional imperfe6tions 
may be, fometimes, found, is a. mat- 
ter of natural expedtation in the com- 
jTOon courfe of things. —^It is the boaft, 
^however, of the prefent times, and I 
record it with inejqpreflible exultation, 
that the reigning and encreafing €of« 
ruptions have not impeded the courfe 

of public Juftice* The laws ftill 

continue to be adminiftered with a 
udegree of integrity which would 



• give luftre to the happicfi: periods of 
^public virtue f . 

Sir 



f Thefe obfcnrations are extremely charac-* 
teriilic of two learned fages of the lavv^ who 

'were both living at the period when they were 
written. Oat of them is no more; — the 

' otlier ftill lives, and is ifniverfally beloved f6r 

the excellence of his heart. The former of 

thefe public Magiftrates had been obferved, for 
fbme years before he quitted the bench, to be 
under the growing iniluence of Methodiilicai 
Eothufiafm ; and tho'l cannot fuppofe that his 

"religious impreffions, or, indeed, that itij thing 
could atfed the integrity of his mind, yet be 
fometimes exercifed, on the bench, a (Idrn, 
implacable feverity, which disfigured the amia- 
ble appearance of Juftice. — — The dther learn- 
cd Judge, from the force of his benevolence, 

-and an eafy, unfufpicious temper, which is ibc 
natural comf>an]on of it, may, perhitps, have 
ibmetimes verged towards a contrary extreme. 
•»— But, without any further remarks upon ei- 
ther of them, two diifercnt fentences, which 
are faid to have been pafFed by thefe Law Of- 
D z ficers 



THIS Honourable Baronet is an 
apparent proof, that a man of 
>fortune and title, and a member of 

parliament 

^ficers on criminals condemned to die for capi- 
tal offences of a very different nature/ ma;p 
convey a fnll and flriking example of charac- 
teriftic variety in men of the fame profeffioni 

^nd in the performaQce of a fimilar a6t of duty. 
In the one, a mod intemperate Rigour is oh- 

.ferved towards an offender, whofe comparative 

^uilt, however neceffary to be punifhed, is l>ut 
fmall ;— in the other a moft miflaken Lenity is 
exercifed towards a criminal of the greateS 

snagnitude. 

Tbe Firfl Sentence. 

'YovL Thomas Johnfon, the prifoner at the 
^;ar» have been indifted for burglarioufly en- 
tering the dwelliog-houfe of Alexander Bil- 
lon, and ftealing* thereout three polijhcd-ftetl 
'^rk'fcrewSffioe hafs cockSpand tvi»/quirrelcbema 



\ 
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parliament withal^ without (brinkin^ 
irom the world aad public life> may^ 

xicsretr 

and'coilars, value il. 198. 4id.— On this in- 
diftment, you have had a fair and public trial, 
aada Jury of yourpeerj, on the moft uncon* 
troveniblc evidence, have found you- guitfy^^ 
The puniftiment which the law inflifts upoiv 
fich horrid offenders as you are, is death ;- and • 
it ifr my office to pafs the irrevocable fcntencor 
upon you. — ^Eut previous to the difchargc of- 
that folemn part of my duty, 1 muft advifc 
you not to entertain aoy hopes of pardon in- 
this world : indeed, fuch a grievous offender - 
as you are, can fcarce hav«e ahy hopes of 'par- 
don /« the next. The omnipotent Judge of* 
quick and- dead can alone fave you from ihar- 
ing the fate of thofe damned Spirits, who a'-e 
doomed, hy the rigour o^ the Gpfpel. to pa^ 
millions of millions of millions of years in un^ 
extingu'Jhahle fire, Miy you, by^ an heart- 
feh contrition and torrents oi tears, draw down- 
a gleam of*heavenly mercy upon your dcplora-^ 
ii> condition /—What an horrid vjretch' yow muft* 
bt to give yourfelf up fo entirely to the inftu- 
fof tht Dtvil, that, in the laegviage of 
D-*5,^ yx>'jurr 
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ncvcF rifet £;)r a moment^ above tlKr- 
miferabk ftaodard of fliowy. infigni-- 
ficancc. 

Great 



your indi^ment, at,his itiHigatiany you (hould ; 
enter the dsveUing-houfe of your neighbour 
Alexander Bilfon, and rob him of three polijb'^ 
ii^Jieel cork-Jcrews^ Jive ifra/s cocks^ and tu39 . 
/quirrel chains and collars^ value l1. 19s. 4^d, 
—May your Maker and eternal J^dge forgive 
you for this horrid robbery ! but the laws can- 
not. Thus have you made an ignominioua 
death certain in this world, and yo\ir falvatiorg . 
doubtful in the next, for the precarious pof. 
felTion of another'^ goods, to the value of lU. 
198. 4j.d.«— The laws, however, in juiVice 
remember mercy ; and to give^you fomc glim*^ 
mcrin^ hopes of clivine compaffion, a clergy- 
man is eftablilhed by them to point our to you 
the confolation which religion affords to your- 
lamcntahlc condition. ^^To his pious care I con» 
fign the /riu hours that will remain to you.— .. 
Your ignomifiious death will foon fatisfy your 
offended country ; may your repentance enable 
you CO think vjithout defpair of meeting an ^ 

fended 
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Great abilitiea. le^ 9$ o.QC<r>. 
tO; lEppcHftanqc of fQaa^e kind <k 
OKhcr^ ip qvery ftatioA^7-If the veil 

of 

funded Gad I — The fentenceof the law is, and 
this court doth adjudge^ that you Thomas Johui 
fon be taken from the place where you now - 
ftand, &c. &c. &c. 

7ht^ Second Sentettct* 
Jphn Thomas; — ^you have J uftbeca* tried 
on an iodidmeiu for the murder of Anne Wil- 
kinfon : the charge againft you has, alas / been • 
too clearly proved y, the Jury have, in confe- 
(^ence of the evidence, been obliged to fiod 
you guihy^.and it is a very melancholy duty 
which belongt to me, to tell you that the fen- 
tence of the law is no lefs tlian death.—-! am 
concerned J mojl truly concerned 9' that the cir- 
cumftances of the murder, which you have 
Commit ted. are of a very Jingular and untoward 
nature^ It feems to have been carried into • 
execution without one article of alleviation.— - 
The natural principle of fijif-defencc did not 
ttcge you ta- (h^ deed:-— ao ill uTage, aroufed i 
H^ ypuvi 
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•f fnodefty overfliadows them^ and^ 
hides their luftre from the public eye, 
private focicty glows in their fcrene 
jftm-lhine^ and fucceeding ages may 

be 



ypjBi, tb T^hgeatice ;-^no certaia profpeA o£ am- 
ple gains held forth a temptation to you ;-«r 
no difappomtment of ungratiiied paiHon drove 
^ou on. — The. objeft of your wanton, frantic 
nndfudden rage was a young woman o£ the 
xtioft aititabrie charafler, beloved and admired 
by all who knew her ;— of a family, rcfpcfted 
by the whole country, • and by whofe bounty 
you had frequently been relieved ; — nay, it 
has appeared upon the trial, that the benevo- 
lence of the deceafed had been oftentimes 
cxercifed towards you. — In (hort, it is not in 
the pmver of thcmoft ardent humanity to find 
out a fingle point whereon to reft its atten« 
tion fov a mo'tienr.-— Ybur (ituation, my friend^ 
IS truly lamentable.^— -^ The refentment of aa 
whole county is loud againft you.— Your pu- 
mlhment is anxioufly delired by almqft all who 
behold you. No pity will follow you to yout 
^ei^inys-'ieiio tear ViU be (bed iipoa ypinr 

gm?e». 
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Ije enlightened by their filcnt; exer-^ 
^ons« But utility and importance are. 

convei'tibk 



graTe. ITt^c karoed and beoevolent JadgOt 
fprgot that he was about to deprive the mur- 
derer of all rights of burial, by coDfigning his 
hp6y to chaini, and to a gibbet.] 

But, though it becomes, me to tdl you^ that^, 
cut off as you are from all pofTibilicy of pardon 
in this world, I'ttioM JbuJJer at the fre/umfi" 
ithn of dealing forth the allotments of another, 
T&e repentant Sinner is invited by the Goffel to ep;* 
Pf^ mercy i and though the law, with a.vicwr 
to encreafe an horror of the crime, allows tO' 
periTons convifted of murder but a very (hort 
time to prepare for their end ; yet repentance* 
is not confidered, in the eye of Heaven> by 
the length, hut thefhcerity.ofit. — To fuch an- 
healing repentance, therefore, I mod fincercly 
recommend you.-^i-Every aid that religion- 
can afford, the pious clergyman, appointed, 
on thefe occaiions, by the i\jifi humanity Qi 
QUI/ lawSk will unfold to you ; and \hope and 
ifuft that you. may feel, through the mercy of 
Gjfd^ in youjr own mind, fome ground of ex- 

peftauoa. 
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convertible terms ; and to h^ ufcfuli 
does not always requircthe poileflloni 
of fuperior talents*. 

A Member of Parliament, withi 
out opening his lips as a public 
fpeaker,. may, by the diligence of' 
his attendance, in the Houfe at large,, 
as well as on the bjuGneis of Commit- 
tees, and by the wife employment o£ 
bis filcnt vote,' become a very refpeft-^ 
able parliamentary charaftcr. — The 
gentleman, who prefers to Uvein his 

p^ation that the puniOmient you are to un- 
dergo in this world ivill be found fufficient /*- 
expiate your crim€, and be the lafi. yoM will re- 
ceiirc for the com mi Hi on of it. And now^ my 
fjcnefi friend, I proceed, .though with 2l painful 
relu^ance^ to pafs the fentence of the law upon 
you; an J that fentence is, that yoa John* 
Thomas are to be taken from the place where 
y^u now^iUnd, &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. 

county. 
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county and upon his eftate^ may add^ 
to the natural confequence which v 
arifes from his furrounding property, 
the importanoe that muft proceed: 
from virtuous example, benevolenc 
diipofiitions^^and the- duties of .a pro*-- 
vincial magiftrate.. 

There aw alfo fome nien, who, /ree f 
firom the ambition of engaging in the 
offices of public life, pafs their hours » 
in learned purfuLts or literary focie*. 
ty, — in an attentive ftudy of the^finc 
arts, and in habits of friendly inter- 
courfe with the profeffors of themfr— - 
Such perfons gain importance from : 
the difcoveries they make thcmfclves, 
or are made, under their patronage^; 
by the labour of others.— They are. 
aamed as patrons and judges of . ali> 

elegant :; 
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tAbg^nt fciehcc; and a nation re-^ 
downed for its generous encourage- 
ment to every fpecies of genius, looks- 
op to them for the juft and decifive*' 
eftimation of thofe who are the moft* 
eminent in the croud of contending- 
artifts. 

But the man, who is a*negH^nt 
Senator^ who bears with him^ to a« 
(hort and uncertain refidence in his' 
county, the manners, and, as much^ 
as may be, the vices of the capital,- 
— whofe ad mi ration- of the Arts goc* 
no farther^ th^n to pay an enormous 
price for indecent reprefentations, and 
whofc love of drefs and parade does* 
not conduft him even into elegant^ 
.female fociety, or raife him to the 
i«»poFtwce of a place at a Dowager's* 

card- 
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'Card-table, — fuch a man makes a vo- 
luntary expofition of his infignificance 
to the derilion of mankind. 

He may ftrut a well-powdered 
athletic figure in the (treats, or ex* 
hibit a folitary high-drelTed puppet 
at the Opera;— *he may fnufF up the 
incenfe of a few wretched parafices, 
whofe hungry adulation is ever upon 
the fcent after a good dinner -,— but 
here ends the career of- his impor^ 
tance. — The path of honour, and the 
pleafures of virtue, are alike unknown 
^o him. 



U 
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mt^Al^iM:^'^, Efquirc. 

T requires fuch flender talents to 
aid the naify barkings of Fa6tioi») 
that wonder feems to be thrown 
away upon thofe petty characters, 
who rife, under its banners, to fotnc 
degree of notice and attention. 

By the comtniflion of one bold and 
daring crime, tbe mod obfcure per^ 
^fon prefles at once upon every 
one's obfcrvation.-— Let a man throw 
himfelf into the flaming furnace of 
^tna, and his name will be immor- 
tal. Bufr men, who have neither 

the villainy, the courage, or the ne- 
'ceffity to make themfelves pre-emi- 
^ ncnc by their crimes, or by their fol- 
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ly, may be impelled, by a lefs inju- 
rious ambition, to have their names 
inferced in the catalogue of the day 
in which they live. 

Party muft have its Emiffaries of 

every denomination It is an eafy 

trade to fcatter abufe j — the habit of 
making bold and general alTertions 
•is foon acquired, and little more is 
requifite to form the angry partizan, 
\vhO9 encouraged by his leaders, riies, 
in his own efteem, as the violent 
exertions of his zealous patriotifm be- 
come more habitual to him.--— >--Aii 
^hifs or an acclamation forms the firft 
rude efiay of his Genius : — from 
•words, he rifes to fenrences: — the 
loud articulation of a favourite name, 
^wd a vehement, vociferous heai^ 

HIM9 
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'HIM, mark the aftive progrcfs of hi$ 
reputation. At kngtli, after reite- 
rated attempts and difappointments^ 
his fame verges to its perfeftion :— ^ 
he appears as a pubh'c fpeaker, — -is 
•allowed, perhaps, to take the lead in 
fome petulant, idle attack upon Go- 
vernment, and woe be to the Minif- 
ter who falls beneath the la(h of his 
glowing eloquence K 

R 

* Here is a pfeacfantvein of Irony at Nfr. 
M— ^ ^-^'s cxpence, which is not often to he 
found in thefe volumes. — This Honourahle 
Gentleman is from Ireland, and is faid to 
have a good fortune in that country* — PoiTeiTt 
ed of that little^ low vanity which is proud to 
touch the hem of a garment that is worn by 
tiobility, he contrived, foftife twenty yeart 
ago, at the German Spa^ to form an acquain- 
tance with Lord S r. Since that time, he 

has been an humble favourite of that noble- 
masy by whofe recommendation he has ob« 

tMne4 
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R£/--Z. V:^^, Efquirc; 

THIS Honourable Gentleman is 
one of thofe firm and indepen- 
dent fupportcrs of Government on 
whom the refentment of faftion de- 
lights to repofe itfelf. He is a zealous 
afferter of his principles ; and if they 
had impelled him to exert the fame 
fteady attachment to the caufe of Op- 
pofition, as he has manifefted in the 
fupport of Adminiftration, there is 
not a voice among the former but 
would have been hoarfe in his praife, 
while the patriot orators would have 

tained a feat in Parliament, where he returns 
the favour of his patron by being an ac^tive, 
and, at ti.iies, a prating adherent to the 
R- m party, Aj^rA^-^^Aj;:^ 

Vol. IX. E ftripped 
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ftrippcd Parnaffus of every fragrant 
flower to perfume the eulogium of 
fuch a Friend to his Country f. 



Lord B — -^* ^^ 

nr^HERE is a ciertain balance in 

* the human pafiions which gives 

to the tnind its fhare of good and 

evil ; 

t Mr. V4U**i~ thought proper to declare in 
Parliament, that he would confent to the car- 
rying on the American war till the Land-Tas 
was at fourteen Jbillitigs in the pound.— How- 
ever juft the motives to fuch a declaration 
might have been, 7-it was not, I think, alto- 
gether, a confiderate a6t. This Gentleman, 
perhaps, does not appear to fo much advan- 
tage in Parliament, as out of it, Icr private 
life, his political enemies are willing to ac- 
knowledge, that he is a mofl worthy and re- 
fpedable chara<der« 
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evil ; and as one or^he other of thefe 
preponderates, the excellence or bafe- 
nefs of our characters is eftabliflied. 

In men of glowing fancy and ar- 
dent difpofitiops, Virtue and Vice 
are fo nearly allied, that it requires a 
confummate knowledge of our fpecies 
to diftinguilb, accurately, between 
them.— Generous and unreflcdling 
paffion may pufh virtue to fuch a cri- 
minal excefs, that it will be impoflible 
to praife, — and give fuch an amiable 
colour to vice, as to filence the voice 
of condemnation. — We pardon the 
former for the fake of its motive, 
and we know not how to pafs fen- 
tence on the latter, left fome amia- 
ble aifociated quality Ihould be the 
£ 2 innocent 
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innocent vidim, and (hare a fate 
which it does not deferve. 

There is, however, a kind of cha-. 
rafter, which, with good underftand- 
ing, obliging exterior, and becom- 
ing morals, ftrengthened alfo with 
^ the commanding influence of Rank^ 
Diftindtion, and Fortune, Ihall never 
be able to acquire a moment of ge- 
neral refped, from his entrance into 
the world to his departure out of ir. 
The man, who avoids the com- 
miflion of ill from fear, and whofe 
hopes urge him Co no good, but 
what may centre in himfelf, well dc- 
ferves the contempt of mankind. 

That felf-love, which aims at great 
objefts, will not hefitate to pafs the 

limits 
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ts of virtue, if they are in the 

of its ambition ; and though its 

cr may not be fcen with apptaufe, 

light will ever be too high for 

:empt to reach it. — Machiavel 

:r recommends a deviation from 

t is right, but when the crooked 

I may lead to the defired attain- 

it. — On the other hand, that low, 

deling loveof felf, which trembles 

crawls along, will never be able 

ife into any aciSion of life which 

find admiration or praife. — The 

: performs will meet with nothing 

contempt ; and the good it does 

ever be followed by a fufpicion, 

fome little, bafe defign lurks 

•ath the amiable appearance of 

L3e» 

E 3 If 
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If fuch a character is guilty of 
wrong and injuftice, no one wonders^ 
and every one execrates. Does a 
gleam of generous friendfhip break 
forth frorp the famefource, every one 
wonders, and no one believes. 
Should fuch a man appear, to glow 
with patriot zeal, or girdhimfclf, for 
a moment^ in the femblance of an 
aftive citizen,— the eyes of every be- 
holder involuntarily direft their re- 
gards to theminifterial power of dif- 
tribution, to fee what part of the 
golden ihower is to fall upon him. 

Among the manifold infirmities 
to which the human mind is liable, 
there is but one. where the cafe feems 
fo dcfperate, as not to afford the 
mod diliant hopes of amendment ; 

— and 
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ind that is Meannefs* It is 3 

e that fneaks through every cor- 

of the mind» attaches itfelf to all 

faculties, and mingles with every 

ion. — It fimpcrs in the linile,— 

iges in the brow,— andf when it 

urged the coftly deed of oftenta- 

1, forms a pang in the heart,— 

ihorr, when it has once found zvi 

ranee into the charafterof a man^ 

ollows through, nor quits him till 

dies.— 

d fin reclaimed is often feen 5—1? 
t hope thatman whodares h mean** 

H 

Thefe obfervatioos are well applied.— 
do£trine is j ufl, and (hall not want ex« 
C8,— The noble Lord is a mean character ; 
I will prove bim to be fo, by fome one 
£ 4 a6tiop> 
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H S , Efquire. 

THERE IS, oftentimes, more va- 
nity than Ignorance in a Angular 
mode of thinking and afting. — To op- 

pofe 

a6lion, out of many that prefeni themfelves, 
in every llage of his life. 

When this nobleman was at Eton College , 
and, high in the ichool, fome fuppofed or real 
a6t of Tyranny in the fuperiors determined 
the upptr boys to a revolt. — The plan was 
laidy and continual confultations were held to 

cany the fcheme into execution. Lord 

Bit44-i^«r^retended to be foremoft among the 
confpirators ; and when he had fomented the 
tefentment of the day among the Boys, he 
ufed to fteal forth at night, and relate all the 
growing events and circumllances of the plot 
to the Mafter. By thefe means he hoped to 
gain an univerfal popularity among the iormtr^ 
and, at the fame time, to fecure the confi-/ 
dence, and avoid the corredion of the latter, 
—He had not the lead doubt that do(f:tor 

B 
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pofe general opinions, and to take a dif- 
ferent line of condud: from the reft d 
mankind, is a very eafy method ofrifing 

into 

B^— — wolild avail himfelf of his intelligence 
to put an end to the bufmefs before it wao . 
ripe for execution, and, thereby, prevent the 
leaft fufpicion of his own infamous double- 
dealing. — But that excellent fchool-m after 
was refolved to meet rebellion in the teeth, — 
and not to take any notice of it, till the time 
appointed for its appearance, — When that pe- 
riod drew nigh, the fneaking traitor, finding 
that his dirty hypocrify would be dete<fled, 
prefented himfelf, diftrefled and in tears, to 
the leading council of infurgents, declaring he 
would have nothing to do in the intended bu- 
linefs, as it would ruin his future reputation in 
the world. — This unexpedled apoftacy, which 
was prefently known in its utmoft extent-, was 
treated with the moft mortifying contempt 
and biting reproaches, — It put, however, an. 
end to the rebellion, and has rendered the 
name of B^'— Inowrious in the annals of 
EtM College. 

If 
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into a certain fort of diftindtion, which 
may fatisfy weak minds ; — iho'^it will 

not 



If we attend this amiable youth to Oxford^ wc 
fliall find that the fame honourable difpofitioa 
had not departed from him. -Upon fome public 
occafion^ or for Tome public prize. Lord B^**'^'*/ 
was anxious to obtain the palm of honour* 
— On (hewing his compofition to Sit James 
Macdonald^ that excellent and aftonilhing 
young man, v^hofe premature death was alofs 
to human kind, advifed him to with-hold it 
from public examination, as it was very infe« 
rior, not only to many others he had feen , 
bur, in his honed judgment^ to that which he 
had himfelf prepared for the occafion. ■ 
This candid counfel of his friend was received 
with repeated promifes to obey it, and every 
acknowledgement that gratitude would na- 
turally fuggeft. — How great, therefore, was 
the furptize of all who knew this tranfaf^iony 
to find that Lord B^ — "/^(hould bear the 
palm from every competitor ! But fuch a 

circumftance as this, when combined with fuch 
a chara£ter as hiS| could not happen without an 

univerfal 
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not fail to meet, as it well deferves, the 
contempt df every reafonable perfon. 

The 

UDiverfal fufpicion of foul play ; and it \^a» 
Teryfoondifcoveredythata man of known learn- 
ing and abilities had been prevailed opon to 
compofe for our noble youth the clandelline 
ezercife with which he pilfered the doubtful 
reputation of a moment,^ at the hazard of every 
thing that is dear to ingenuous youth. 

But with all this painful anxiety after repu^ 
tatioUy he had not yet ventured to banifli the 
exterior of bliHhing modefty, — When he firfl: 
Went to Parity he abfolutely trembled through 
fear in the prefenceof aFrench woman ; fo that 
he was really upon the point of becoming the 
fubjedt of a conquettifh pity abd contempt 
throughout that city ; — when,^ to fave his re- 
putation as a man, mammay with all her piety^ 
was obliged to arrange fomething of an intrigue 
for her balhful darling. 

Very foon after his entrance upon the world 
at large, he was appointed Secretary to his 
father as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; and im-^ 
mediately after his elevation to that employ- 
ment, the Duki of Roxburgh^ with aU the zeal 

of 
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The man who, by earlyaffeftation and 
long habit, has acquired a fiogularity of 
charadter, is more unpleafant tohimfelf, 

than 



of ardent benevolence, befought his proteftioft 
and patronage, inbehalfot their common friend 

and fchool-fellow Mr.C , whofe unmerited 

difappointments and amiable qualiticf render- 
ed him a moft deferving objed of regard, ■ 
Bat to this application he cooly anfwered, that 
he did not confiderhimftlf as bound to provide 
for every neceflitous perfon he might have known 
atrchool.--The noble Duke made no reply, but 
left him with that (ilent contempt and difdain^ 
which fuch a mean, I fay a mean infenlibility de- 
ferved. -Mr. C— ^ — , however, found in another 
fchool-fellow, and a very different character, the 
firm and fteady friendfliip he fo well merits, and 
by which he has been railed to the dignity and 
afHuence he at prefent polfefles. 

We muft now accompany the new-made Se- 
cretary to the fceneof his duty in a neighbour- 
ing kingdom, where we (hall difcover what 
motives can (limulate his fcnfibility, and from 
what fource he will contrive to draw the 

meam 
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than others who know his difpofitions, 
and treat them as they deferve. In 

private 

means that may give efficacy to his generous 
purpofes.— -Doctor Gayer is at hand to offer 
a decifive teitimony in favour of his Lordfhip's 
benevolence.— This Gentleman was Clerk to 
the Irifh Houfe of Lords, the emoluments of 
which place amount to 800I. per ann. and in 
a committee of that Houfe, afTemblecl to inquire 
into certain fufpe^ed abufes. Lord Ranelagh 
in the chair ^ it appeared that DoSlor Gayer had 
received the patent of his office on condition 
of paying the whole of its emoluments, except 
two hundred pounds per annum, to a perfon 
unknown ; and after being roundly threatened 
with a commitment to Newgate^ Do6tor 
Gayer at length declared that he was under this 
engagement to Lord Fifcount ^-^"xit^Al have 
the whole report of the committee before me, 
where this tranfa(f\ion is mentioned at large, and 
followed up with feveralftiong refolutions upon 
the occafion. The noble and excellent Se- 
cretary endeavoured to (huffle off the difgrace of 
this bufinefs, by aflerting, that the lurplus, 
for which he had contracted, was intended for 

purpofes 
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{>rivate fociety, he ma/ afford amufc* 
tnent and have his way ; hut in every 

department 

purpofes ofreaUharitj.-^Tht tranfa^ion needs 
no comment,— Every one knows the hereditary 
principle of the nobhs Lor6,^mTJbatcbari^ begins 
^t home. 

I (hall now beg leave to follow the fubjedl of 
my confideration from the cabinet to the field, 
and review him as a formidable Colonel of 
provincial Militia. No part of his life it 
barren of events for my purpofe; — another 
icene of the fame piece prefents itielf before 
«ie. — ^This adlive Martinet^ anxious for the 
difcipline of his regiment, had defired fome 
commanding officer in Ireland to fend him an 
excellent Drill Serjeants— In confequence of 
this application, an able and approved non-com. 
miffioned officer arrives at — — with his wife 
-and children, is appointed to his rank, and from 
his good condu£t and ufeful diligence receives 
the approbation of the whole regiment.— It is 
well known, though, in time of peace, the 
-militia is embodied but for a month ^n the 
^car, that the fcrjcants, &c. receive their full 

pay 
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artment of public life he muft noet 
h frequent oppofition. 

An 

of one (hilling per day through the whole 
:. The Irifh fcrjcant, therefore, when the 
od of duty was over, wifhing, naturally, to 
fomething by his own induflry to his mi- 
y wages, offered himfelf for employment 
is Colonel, who appointed him, without 

fpecific engagement, to overlook a con- 
rable body of labourers, who were arrang- 
the walks and ridings in certain woods ad- 

ing to Park. — -The man did his 

% and, after a confiderable length of time^ 
ured to alk for the common wages of an 
nary labourer ;->when he was told, that, as 
orked for his Colonel, his military pay was 
^e had a right \o expcEl^ andi'oas aU hejhould 
ve* The man was bold enough to remon- 
e, or at leaft to complain; — when to this 
ul injullice was added a mojd tyrannic ad 
uelty ; for the poor man was immediately 
larged From the militia^ and left with his 

and children to return to Ireland, with 
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An eccentric fpirit may amufe in the 
ftudy, but is an heavy burden when 
brought into the world. — It is a ma- 
chine, formed upon fuch irregular and 

unfolid 



no other coDfolation^ but what arofe from the 
mortifying hopes of being received again into 
that regiment as a private man, which he had 
left as a ferjeant, and under a promife that he 
fhould have a comfortable proviHon during bis 
life. — Some very powerful mifreprefentations 
were alfo difpatched to meet the poor m^n on 
his arrival at the regiment. — I heard this hSt 
related at a public bowling-green meeting, in 
the neighbourhood of the place where this pi- 
tiful injuftice was committed. 

As a public charadler, — our noble Lord pof- 
feffr.s a thorough infight into the value of a 
good place, and, by his conduct as a fenator, 
he manifefls an honeft ambition to obtain a 
better. — He has, at times, however, attempt- 
ed to propofe fome original regulations, where 
fuch regulations are greatly wanted, and would 
be of general ufc to fociety. — But the healthy 

bantlings, 
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unfolid principles, that it is almoft im- 
pofliblc to apply it to any ufeful purpofe 

of 



bantlings, which in other hands would have 
thriven into flrength and beauty, funk rapidly 
into a decline, from the bafenefs of his adop- 
tion. 

As a lover,— his regards have ever been ob- 
ferved to pafs by the lady's charms, to con- 
template the dowry that accompanied her.— 
It is not for his fake, but from a tender ap- 
prehenfion of giving pain to others, who have 
a right to claim this attention from me, that I 
. omit a detail of circumflances equally curious 
and contemptible. 

As a brother, — he would be a willing fpend- 
thrifi: of his time, in dancing attendance at a 
young rich Lord's door, or be lavifh in unez- 
penfive flattery, or even give a coftly dinner 
to forward the eflabliihment of a iider. 

As a fon, — he is obedient and fubmiffive :— 
neverthelefs, he can complain that fathers 
are, fometimes, too i>tfr</ in the conditions they 
make with their children ; — that parental pay- 
ments are not always made with becoming re^ 
Vol. IX, F gularity-,— 
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of fociety ;— and he whofe obfiinate 
vanity impels him to the application of 
it, will facrifice, in the end, the in- 
fluence of his fortune and ftation, what- 
ever it may be, to the errors of head- 
ftrong opinions, or the vagaries of an 
ungovernable imagination. 

gularity ;— nay, — he can alfo add, in a gentle 
whifper, — that the heft of fathers may live to0 

As a friend, — '— -but here! muft leave a 
blank, for thofe^ wbo have been the objeAs of 
his friendfhtp, to infert the hiftory of it.— It it 
a fmall place,— and will be fufficicnt for the 
pur^ ofe. 



A 
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A-2i/^-^'/- S^^ Efquirc. 

IT is a very common affertion, and 
received with an implicit aflent by 
the generality of mankind, that equa- 
lity, without entering into a particu- 
lar definition of it, is abfolutely ne- 
cefiary to friend(hip -, as if the links 
of a chain had not the fame connec- 
tion with each other, whether they 
are in a perpendicular, or an horizon- 
tal direction. 

The idem velle, and the idem nolle^ 
feem to be the real conftituent parts 
of friendfhip ; and where they are to 
be found in two diftinft individuals, 
it is not a difFercnce in rank or for- 
tune which will preclude them from 
F 2 the 
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ihe bonds of difintereftcd cfteem and 
regard. — But, even, if an equality 
fhould be allowed as efTential to the 
right combination and lading ftrength 
of friendly afFtdions, it will be fr^- 
quently found in oppofition to exte- 
rior circumftances. 

The whole of charaftcrs, with their 
attributes and circumftanccs, ftiould 
be put in the balance againft each 
other. — The man of high birth and 
fiction may want affluence and abili« 
ties, while another, without pofleffing 
the former, Hiay be fo blefled with 
the latter, as to be upon a footing of 
general equality, even in the com- 
mon opinion of mankind. — The 
brutal and the ignorant are fit for 
no fociety, and incapable of any 

fritndlhip 5 
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friendlhip ; but men of liberal fen- 
timentd^ good education, and inde- 
pendent principles, are equal to 
the /upport and right condudk of 
friendly union with men of any rank 

or pre-eminence* After all> — if 

there cannot be an , abfolute, un- 
fhackled friendfhip between a great 
and a private man, there may be 
fomeching equivalent to it, while 
there is beneficence on one part, and 
gratitude on the other. 

The following opinion, however, 
will not admit a doubt. If friend- . 
(hip, however rare an e^iample may 
be, (hould remain firm and faft 
throughout life between perfonS of 
different ranks and fortune, tljere is 
every reafon to believe that both par- 
F 3 ties 
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tics truly defervc the afFe^ion they 
mutually poflefs for each other. 

The man^ whofe elevated mind 
tnakes dependence independent, and 
he who receives the uncxpedted bleflP- 
ing, at his hands, without fubfe- 
quent meannefs or prefumption,- — 
are born to enjoy the full gratifica- 
tion of every pleafure that it is in the 
nature of Friendlbip to beftow ♦. 



♦ Thefe obfcrvations allude, though not 
with rigid truth, to the intimate ccnne&ion be- 
tween. Lord C and the active gentle- 
man whofe name precedes them. — They may 
be faid, indeed » with the greateft propriety, to 
dance hand in ^tf;2^ together— Mr. S— — (vat 
originally defigned to be a Weft-India mer- 
chant, and was, for fome time, in an accoropt- 
ing houfe at Briftol, where his lively freaks 

are 
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THE bcft of Miniftcrs are but 
men ; and in the government 
of a kingdom, where luxury and 
corruption attend upon profperity and 

grcatncfs. 
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are yet remembered. — ^But neither his genius 
or his education qualified htm for mercantile 
purfuits 5 — ^he, therefore, foon took his leave 
of the defk, and entered, with a becoming re- 
folutioa, into the far different fccnes of fa- 
ihionable life. I do not pretend to afcertain 
whether it was the agility of this gentleman'4 
heels, or a fchool friendfhip, which recom- 
mended him to Lord C- 's protedion ;— 

but, be that as it may, Lord C— — has pro- 
tected him, in every fenfe of the word.— He 
has brought him into Parliament, &c. &c. &c. 
&c. &c. &c. and will, I doubt nor, to ufe the 
language adopted above, make dependence in» 
dependent, by procuring for him, at a proper 
opportunity, a decent provifion for his future 
life. F4 
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greatnefs, a rigid, liniverfal virtue 
cannot always be pra&ifed, even by 
thofe who would willingly facrifice 
their own private ambition and intc- 
refts to the public welfare. 

It feems to require a fucceffion of 
ages to produce a Statefman, whofc 
profound knowledge, pre-eminent ta- 
lents, irrefiftible oratory, and inflexi- 
ble integrity, Ihall acquire fqch an un- 
limited confidence among his fellow- 
citizens, that they (hall be willing to 
refign, whether in peace or war, the 
entire adminiftration of their country 
to the wifdom of his fingle mind.— 
Such a man is the wonder, the boaft, 
and the bleffing, of the age in which 
he lives, and the admiration of all fuc- 
ceeding times: — but his unrivalled 

qualities 
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qualities capnot be bequeathed to his 
defcendents ; — > he cannot cafl his 
mantle upon thofe who are defline^ 
to fuccecd him. — The helm, which 
he guided with a (ingle hand, mud be 
cntrufted to a divided care ; and pub- 
lic confidence naturally diminifhes, 
and public vigilance becomes mor^ 
fufpicious, when claimed by and di- 
reftcd to an incorporated body of 
men of different talents, i nclinations^ 
and interefts f • 

To 

f Though the name of Chatham is not men- 
tioned> the idea of that great charadler could 
alone have infpired ' fuch an animated por- 
trait, — V/hether thefe obfervations were writ- 
ten previous to Mr, William Pitt's appearance 
on the public theatre, or that the pre-emi- 
nent qualities of the father (o engroiTed the 

R 1 writer's mind> as to preclude the ri- 

fing greatoefs of the Ton, I cannot tell;—- but 

it 
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To fuppofe that a minifterial co- 
hort, fo varioufly compofed^ as it muft 
neccffarily be in the courfe of human 
affairs and charafters, can be united 
by one foul, and be animated by one 
objed:, would be the moflTfilly dream 
that ever vifued the drowfy fancy of 
petty politicians. 

Minifters are but men, bred up in 
the intrigues of date affairs, needy 
from pad extravagance, eager from 
prefent intercft, or inflamed with fu- 
ture profpcfts. — To reflrain the paf- 
fions of fuch men, to force them, as 
it were, to yield their own perfonal 
objeds to the duties of their flation, 

it feems to be the unanimous opinion of the 
whole nation, that his Father's mantle has de- 
fcended upon hiro. 

and 
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ind €0 compel them to that unanimi- 
ty which is ncceffary to the order and 
progrcfs of government, fome kind of 
Tppofition is effentially requifite :— 
nor does it occafion the mortifica- 
tion which may be generally fuppof- 
ed in my breaft, when I fee fome 
fuch refpedlable charaders as Mr. 

M employed in watching 

over the condu<ft of thofe men who 
are engaged in the Adminiftration of 
Government. 

Minifters are but men, — and know- 
ing, as I do, what fort of men they 
generally are,— -I, by no means, con- 
fidcr a temperate oppofitipn to their 
meafures as a national evil. — When 
indeed it rifes into fadion and tumult, 
-^when it hangs as a dead weight on 

the 
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the political machine^ then it be<^ 
comes an objedl of danger and appre* 
henlion -, but^ in the common courfe 
of its operations, and in the prefenc 
ftate of things, an oppofition gives 
energy to the fyftem, awakens Mini- 
fters to diligence and caution, and 
dircfts the attention of the people to 
the progrefs of public meafurcs ^. 

The 

X Mr. F— M is a gentlemaa 

of amiable manners and folid underilanding.— - 
He is nearly related to, and highly efteemed 
by. Lord North^ who has always lamented their 
difference in political opinions. He is a moll 
ufeful and diligent member of the Houfc of 
Commons, and poifeiTes a fuperior knowledge 
in every branch of the law of parliament.— It 
was this honourable Gentleman who moved the 
Houfe for abolilhing the faft on the 30th of 
January. — I think it was the late Mr.Rofi 
Fuller f who gave the following reafon for 
©ppofiog the niotion :— — •<« 1 do not defire," 

faidi 
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The Hon. VJjlL^'^^— Yi^X^. 

POLITE behaviour and elegant 
manners are very pleafing in pri- 
vate fociety, but are^ by no means^. 
the eflential quaHfications of a Bri* 
tifti Senator.— They have, however, 
proved a fubftantial fortune to this 
honourable gentleman, at a period, 
when the prevailing, degenerate tafte 
regards a total want of principle as a 
venial fault, if it be happily adorned 
with the embroidery of fafliionable 
life. 

faid that Gentleman, •* to fee xh^faft inferred 
in our calendars as a feafon of religious peni- 
tence,— but as a diff of great political example,^* 

What 
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What is called good breeding will 
go farther, I fear, than the moft 
eminent virtue, in acquiring the fa- 
vour of the great. — An honeft man, 
in the ftriA and moral import of the 
term, would be but an ungracious 
member of a falhionable club^ and 
Ihoulddiftrefs overtake him, he would 
find but a miferable refource in the . 
generoficy of its aflbciated members.— 
It is the pleafant, agreeable vices of 
the abandoned and ruined profligate, 
which find a patronage and regular 
fupport from the generofity of men, 
who, though more fortunate and af- 
fluent, are not more virtuous, than 
the objeds of their bounty* 

It is a mod Ihameful proftitution 
of Parliamentary Influence to provide 

a ruined 
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a ruined man with a feat in the Houfe 
of Commons, for the purpofe of fe- 
curing a fubmillive vote ; and^ at the 
fame time, to reward that fubmif- 
fion, by affording him a protedtion 
from injured creditors *. 

* The fuppofed eleemofynary fituatioD oif 
this honourable Gentleman is marked in very 
ilrohg colours. I (hall not enlarge upon a* 
fubjeft fo well known to the waiters of ererjr 
club. One circumftance, however* fhall not 
efcapeme. Mr.H<^^ Urged by the neceffity 
of the mome9ty was on the point of felling a 
valuable commiflion he then held in the army^ 
when the Duke of D^ca/^dJf without re- 
ceiving the moft diflant application, difcharged 
thedemand.whichwasa large one, and polfeiTet 
the whole merit of keeping this Gentleman, 
for fome (hort time longer, in the military fer* 
vice of his country. 

Lord 
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Lord S-^'i^. 

IF a change of religion does not 
proceed from ferious fcruples and 
deliberate reflection ; if it is not ac- 
companied with fobriety of manners 
and purity of morals i it may be na- 
turally conjeftured that the new con- 
vert has no religion at ali';^-that in- 
tereft or ambition have difpofed him 
to renounce articles of faith, in which 
he never believed, and to make a 
formal profeflion of others, which he . 
never wifhes to know. — In a reli- 
gious fenfe there is very little gained 
or loft by fuch a profelyte : — he nei- 
ther occafions regret in the church 
which he leaves, or affords a triumph 
tc thie communion in which he has 
been received. 

How 
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HoNv Teplcte with mortifyirtg cir* 
tnimftances is that man's ficuation^ 
who, poiTefTed of an adive and bu^- 
fy temper, is forced to remain a tatne 
fped^torof the mod important fcenes 
of life, without being permitted to 
engage in them> — This noble Lord 
is of fuch a temper, and felt all the 
uneafinefs of fuch a conflrained fitua- 
tion, while he continued to be a mem* 
ber of the Roman Catholtc Church. 
' — He was a kind of political Tania-^ 
his^ who, thirfting after public charac- 
ter and public concerns, was with« 
held, by ihe laws of his country, 
from entering upon the one or engag- 
ing in the other.— At length, how- 
evcr> he broke his bonds, and pof- 
fefled himfclf of thofe qualifications 
Vol-. IX. G which 
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which have placed him upan a level 
with every other man of rank and 
fortune in the kingdom.; — The active, 
Ipirited, ' and determined conduft, 
which has diftinguiftied his converted 
life, are more than prefumptive proofs 
that the mortifications of the penal 
laws.^had been far fuperior to any 
penance his late religion could have 
inflided upon him. 

This nobleman now appears an in^ 
dependent member of the Houfe of 
Commons, — and I truft that he will 
bear with him the fame political cha-» 
ruder, whenever he (halt be called ta 
his feat in the Upper Houfe of Par- 
liiunent«»<-The motives to his public 

conduft 
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conduft are to himfclf, and his 

privai€ life is not before ire •f'. 

General 



f It has ever beed a matter of common ex- 
pci^tation with me, that thijj noble Lord would, 
one day, abjure the errors of the church of 
Rome. — He is, by nature, fond of buftle 
^ And bufinefs ; and he was ufed to declare, long 
before his converfion, that the great plea- 
fure of his life would be, to (land a contefted 
cle£tion for a large county, and to gain it by 
^vfvtf/^/.— This lingular declaration^ without 
combining the general line of his condu£l, was 
fufficient to make me of opinion, that the Ca- 
tholics might defpair of keeping him in the 
pale of their church, where he mu(t be con- 
tented to fit either aii inadive fpedator of, ox* 
be confidered as an impertinent intruder upon, 
matter! of public concern.— -ft might indeed be 
obferved, that he was not formed ro remain in 
any community where the cup is denied to the 
laity. It was, however, to a Ram an Catbdlic 
taiml, that he owed his marriage with a moft 
62' amiable 
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General S^^ 

Bid I fay you were aftjhmongir ? 
Shakespeare. 

IF a man could poffefs himfclf of 
the fpirit of DemocriiuSj he would, 
fometimes^ find infinite amufemenc 

in 



amiable Proteftant helrefs, poflefTed of a very 
large cftate and great provincial influence. — 
The management of that bufinefs is worthy of 
a place among the mofl cunning contri? ances 
of Zawrn^^and Priefi- craft that have ever 
been employed in the fervicc of private policy. 
Lord 8-^fc^^ now poiTelTes an herediiary of- 
fice of high honour at the Court of his Sove- 
vcign^ is a Member of Parliament^ and, at the 
preienc moment, is mayor of a refpe^table 
city.— He is a very lingular character* of a rude 
exterior, and a friend to the mod fenfual indul- 
gence of fenfual pleafures.«-^At the fame time, 

he 
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in comparing the different parts of 
the fame individuars lifc.-Thc weep- 
ing Philofophcr, in looking towards 
the fame pidure of human change, 
would find alfo a frequent fubje£t of 
Lamentation. — Is it not, alas ! too 
true, — that the ridiculous and the 
lamentable fill up almoft the whole of ' 
our lives ! — Who is there that can 
boaft a fituation which overawes the 
laughter, or arrcfts the tears, of thcfe 
contraftcd fages L 

In matters of this nature, every 
one can judg^ for himfclf. — Some 

he pofTelTes a flrong, manly underdanding, 
which difplays itfelf in occafional fla(hes of rea« 
fon and good fenfe, — They, who know him 
beft, lament the mod that bis talents (hould be 
fo ofien obfcured by the torpid fumes of ia* 
tcmperaocc. * G 3 

pan 
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part or other of the (how is con* 
tinually pafling before us, and it re- 
quires no particular gift or uncom- 
mon penetration to remark its pro- 
grcfs, — We obferve the change ia 
others^— and we feel it in ourfeives. 

Let any one quit, for a few years^ 
the fcene of his early life, and, on 
his return to it again, he finds a new 
country, new inhabitants, and new 
manners. — The lively firt of his day 
is funk into a fnappijh pride, and the 
forinking virgin is Become a Seeming 
mother. — His (ovtn^r jolly companion is 
changed into an emaciated Metbodift ; 
"^Hofpitahty is ruined, and has retired 
into an alms-boufe ; — the ojller has 
long been majler of the inn \ and it is 
not beyond the limits of poflibility^ 
F 3 that 
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that his Father's Cheefemonger may 
ftrut a General Officer ♦. 

Sir 



* The origin aad hlAory of this militarj 
Nabob is well known. — In the annals of the 
King^s Stnch he will long be retfiembertd.-^ 
The bufinefsof bribery and corrliption caufed 
himtopalia fummer in that%|;reeable jurif- 
didton ;— and Mr. Juflice A/ion. did not fpare 
tlie lodian officer in the fentence which he pafT* 
ed upon htm.-'-**Few men have been deeper 
gamellers than himfelf.— At Spa he was conli- 
dered as a genius oi ihe firil rate ; and, at 
Parii't ^e had the honour of (baking a dice- 
box with Princes of the Blood, and rhe good 
fortune to repleniih his almod exhaufled purfe, 
at their expence. He is not fuppofed at pre- 
fent to be Co rich a» in times pad. Hence it 
is that he looks, with fo keen an eye, to ano- 
ther appointment in /a^/^.— Whether it is by 
certain acquittances or friendly helps at the 
gaming-table that he has conciliated the regard 
of Mr. C — F — , I do not know;— 1)ut that 
Kight Honourable Gentlemaa is determined to 
Q 4 forward 
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Sir H^ t>-a/<ii-'%— . 

IF there is any one objeft which 
challenges the fupcrior rc^a 
and a veneration of a Patriot Briton^ 

forward the interefls of his frieQd.*<-»Seme are 
of opinion, that he will be a^ually appointed 
to the miiitary fupremacy of, the Eafi-IudUs.^^ 
That he is acquainted with the atfairsofour 
Oriental pofTeiHons may be reafonably fuppofed. 
•^He was a^ favourite of the late Lord Clii/e^ 
which is a circunrvdance in his favour ;-p^he ha& 
zlCo been permirted to. take fomewhat of a lead* 
ing concern ia the Parliamentary Enquiries 
cpnceroing th^. traafa£lions of ladia* 

His noanners are extremely ungracious, and 
the whole of his demeanour ia accompanied 
With SI rude, unpolifhed, and fingular affedla- 
tioi\ of felf 'importance. — Indeed it is well re^ 
merobered that he afforded a moft laughable 
fubje^t for the inimitable ridicule of the moi« 
4era Jri/lsfhaxiu 
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the veteran feaman who has fought 

conquered for his country;— in 

dangers of whofe fervice he has 

.1 his bed years, and feeU a pre*- 

iture old-age, from the fatigues 

; has undergone, and the ^unds 

e has received in promoting her 

,lory. This brave and excellent of- 

icer exhibits fuch a charafter to the 

EngUfli nation. 

To fay chat an Englifh Admira} ts 
brave, is faying nothing ; for where 
is there one who is not brave ? f But 
it is not every brave fca officer who 

f Neverthelefs there is a fea officer of high 
naval rank, and a Peer of the Realm, who is 
known throughout the fleet hy thp title of 
Aimird Sternpofi, 

has 
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has attained that profouml knowledge 
of bis profcffion which diftinguiftics 
the charaftcr of this great naval com- 
mander. 

Such men as Sir H¥' P-^t^^C- 
arc not only a terror to our enemies 
when they command the fleets of 
their country, but are eflential to 
the wifdom of thofe councils at homt^ 
by which the national force is to be 
direded with vigour and with effcA J. 

Lord 



X Thefe fliort but animated remarks were 
certainly written at a period previous to the 
unfortunate naval aniraofitiet which did fuch 
irreparable injury to this country, hf odious 
fpirit did, moil certainly and mod unhappily* 
infufe icfelf into the navy during the laft war. 
•^How far either of the brave Admirals, who 

becasac 
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Lord G^X-^*^. 

rOUNGER Brothers are, fomc- 
- times, a very troublcfome ap- 
idage to a great eftate. It is not an 
7 matter to make them contented ; 

and 



ime fo hoKile to each other, were afTefted 
t, I have neither leifure nor inclinatioa 
etermine. — The meafure of bringing his 
imanding Officer to a Court-martial was 
»nfiderate and impolitic beyond example.—* 
hat im[>etuou8 ilcp Sir H<«<^ p^^'t:- cut 
throat, as it were, of his own reputation^ 
ight upon himfelf an almofl unfupportable 
{ht of vexation and mifery, while it ferved 
;evate his adverfary, whofe profeffional cha* 
er was rather finking in the opinion of man* 
I, to an higher degree of popularity than 
Id have followed the moft fplendid career 
i6lbry.-^His own Court-martial would have 
alUhed his own chais^fter, and that fliould 

have 
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and the endeavour to perfuade then), 
that you have gone beyond the na- 
tural claims which their neceflfitles 
may have induced them to believe 
they have upon you, is confidered as 
infulc to their understandings and their 
diftrefs. 

It is a very painful fituation, when 

have been his only objedl : — while his ihfa- 
tuated and miftaken conduct, not only fixed, 
for a time^ a mofl afHlding odium on himfclf ; 
bur, in the end, raifed tbe objefl of his revenge 
to the honours of a Peerage. — The time, how- 
ever, will arrive, when impartial Pofterity, 
uninfluenced by the outcry of the day, will 
not fail to determiue with juftice upon the re- 
fpe6tive merits of thefe gallant officers.— 
It is, I hope, for the honour of them both, 
that, though Lord K-^A^ is at the head of 
the Admiralty, the Goternor of Greeuwkh 
H^fital cotntioues in his employment. 

one 
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One is obliged either to indulge the 
repeated wants of fraternal extrava* 
gance, to bear with fraternal ingra* 
titude, or to break, at once^ the fa- 
crdd chain which binds the afiedlions 
of brethren to each other. 

Of every fpecics of difcord, fami- 
ly difunion is the worft and moll af- 
flifting. — The eternal lofs of friends 
and relations by death is a blefling, 
when compared with fuch a (ituation. 
— That endearing fociety and tender 
communication of good ofHces, which 
is fwallowed up in the grave, ftill 
employs our aflfedionate regards i 
and memory, in fome degree, fup- 
plies the place of the beloved objeft 
which is gone for ever.— The paflions 
that arife on fuch an occafion, though 

thcjr 
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they may wound, bring their balm 
along With them •, and, while they 
melr, do not f :il to improve the heart. 
— But dr.meftic quarrels throw an 
acid upcin th-i Dtft of our comforts. 
— When thofe friendfhips that have 
grown up from the cradle to man- 
hood, are changed to enmity ;— 
when brother lifts up his hand againft 
brother ; — in fhort, when an houfe is 
divided again II itfelf, — the fevereft 
curfe of life is upon it* 

When events, fo unfavourable to 
happinefs, arife ;— the interpodtion 
of common friends to reftore peace^ 
good undcrftanding, and former har- 
mony. It the firft of human duties, 

as 
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as it frequently produces the firft of 
human bleilings *. 



B^^l/^ S^^% Efquire. 

AN oppofition is the hot-bed of 
fprouting Patriots. — How many 
of them, like muflirooms, appear in 

f This noble Lord has found in the Duke of 

R^'arYbe heft of Brothers. Some little 

UDeafineiTes may have arifen between them; 
but I never heard of any rupture^ to which the 
foregoing very ftrong obfervations could have 
the moil diftantalluiion,— Perhaps theR^^ 
writer might feel for himfelf. — His fraternal 
feniibilities have fometimes, I believe^ been 

ftrctched to torture. Lord G^l^"^ 

is an amiable man, and mor^ known by his 
regiment, which is one of the beft- appointed 
in the Britifh fervice, than by any ilriking 
feature in his charadter^ or particular circum« 
fiance of his life. 

a mo- 
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ji mcmrar, and fpring from a dung* 
hill !— Some of them, indeed, by the 
force of their own pcrfeverance, or an 
happy combination of circumftances, 
have arifen into ftrength and import* 
ance ; and others, who are treading in 
their footfteps, feem to have their 
claim, alfo, upon the gifts of for- 
tune. Thefe are curious, but often- 
times very ufeful figures on the theatre 
of contending party.— Raifcd, beyond 
their hopes, to a ftation of high im« 
portancc in their own eyes, they make a 
willing facrifice of principle at the 
altar of Ambition ^ and, by the moft 
fubmiffive obedience to the patroni- 
fing power, they prepare fomewhat 
pf a foundation for their future for* 
tune^ whatever it may be. 

A ver* 
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A verfatility of talent is ncccflary to 
men of this dcfcription, — To whif- 
pcr, to babble,, and to harangue ; to 
write a fong, to pen a paragraph, or 
form a pamphlet^ are qualifications ef- 
fential to thofe perfons, who are in- 
troduced into political life for ho 
other purpofe^ but to forward the 
deGgns of any Xet of tnca who pant 
after power. 

Thcfe light troops of fadtious party 
do not grow fat with prefent plenty : 
— want and inconvenience keep their 
vigilance on tiptoe, and the ardor of 
aftivity is excited by the hopes of 
future plunder. 

This, I believe, is no inaccurate 

pifture of Parliamentary Oppofition. 

Vol. IX. H Yet 
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Yet the encreafe of public corruptioa 
is a theme on which angry patriots 
declaim with continued and, ardent 
eloquence. Nor is it the Minifter 
alone who is accufed of promoting it, 
but the Crown itfelf is declared to be 
guilty of encouraging this bane of 
public virtue, with adefign to extend 
the prerogative beyond the natural 
limits of the conflitution. 

When the orators of Oppofition are 
at a lofs for fome immediate abufe 
againft the fervants of Government, 
they find in this common-place fub- 
jeft an abundant fource of declama- 
tory accufation, — But where is the 
man^ at all acquainted with the courfe 
of public affairs, who will venture to 
afTerr, that the antiminiflerial retai* 

ncrs 
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nen do not aft with a zeal inSamed 
' by the hopes of emoluments and ho- 
nours, and which is not more vident 
than that which adtuates the conduA 
of thofe who poflefs them. — This is 
cedent from the convcrfion to tran- 
quil acquieicence which fo frequently 
accompanies a removal from the op* 
pofing to the minifterial party.— « 
When the maftiff has got the fop,— 
he growls no more -f. 

f Sir Rohert WalpoU ufed to <XHnplain witk 
much ill-humour, that wbcD the mod barking 
whelps of Oppolition were converted to hisfer- 
▼ice, they funk at once into languor, inadivity^ 
and (ilence. That Minifler might pretend to be 
pettifli upon the bulinefs; — but no roan knevr 
better than himfelf, that attack and defence 
arc very different branches of fcrvice. — Com- 
mon ftrength may pull down a wall ;— but the 
(kill of a workman it abfolutely neceflary to re- 
build it« 

H z The 
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The man who employs the laft ef* 
fort of his expiring credit to purchafe 
a feat in Parliament, as a ftep to fome 
fort of provifion, or a fecurity againfl: 
the menaces of infulted law, is a fub- 
jeft of melancholy fpeculation to a 
real lover of his country. — But when 
that man takes upon him to arraign 
Minifters of profufion, — to propofe 
plans of public reformation, and to 
declare himfelf the Champion of pub- 
lic virtue, — the contempt for fuch a 
man can only yield to the aftonifti- 
ment which muft be called forth by 
fuch bold and unblulhing effrontery *. 

Sir 

* It could not happen in any country but 
England, that a young man, tht/on ef a flayer, 
ivho had exhibited with his father as an orato* 
ricallcdturer, and afterwards married the daugh- 
ter 
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Sir A^^^ H^C^ 

TH E fpirit of party is a fpirit of 
enmity ; and whether politics 
or religion, philofophical opinions or 
family feuds, have called it into be- 
ing, 

tcrof a mufician, (hould refufe, though in 
Ycry diftrcfled circumftances, to* let his wife 
fing at a ro^al concert^ and at an enormous fa- 
lary, becaufe it would degrade his charader as 
a Gentleman, 

That this Gentleman, after having written a 
fuccefsful piece or two at one th^atre^ (hould 
find the means of railing fufficient fums of mo- 
ney to become the purchafer of a confiderable 
ihare in another, and, afterwrards, the chief 
proprietor of a third. 

That this author and manager^ having, by 

thefuccefs and merit of his produdions, efla- 

b1i(hed his chara6ter as a man of ^it, and, by 

his wife's concerts, made an acquaintance with 

H 3 the 
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kigy — it has always been hofiile to 

the peace^ and obnoxious to the vir- 

• tue, of mankind.— At different periods 

it has unfurled the ftandard of civil 

war, 

the faftiQDable world, (hould five ia a ftyle of 
elegance and expence that would Iboo begg;ar 
a large fortune. 

That this manoffajbion^ being foembarraiT- 
ed as not to find the mod contmm credic, and 
apprehen&re even of fatal inconfeniences ta 
his public property^ (bould defert the comic 
mufi for policies, contrive, with the laft guinear 
of a borrowed purfe, to get elected into Farlia- 
ment, and fet up, at once, for an adive po- 
litician, ezclatming againft Pbcemen and Mt* 
nifiers, and boafting the loudeft xeal for pa- 
triot integrity and public virtue. 

That this mfrigit SiHoiort alter havii^beeft 

iWy generally black-balled at fome of the fa« 

' ftionable clubs, having no money to lofe, and ' 

bctag the objed of rtal diilike to (bme very 

' lefpeAable members of one of thoTe focieties, 

ftoald be able to prevail on men of VAtk and 

'^ifluon to concern themfclvea in a very piti- 

fiit 
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W$tr, and unlheathed the t^Q-cdged 
fword of perfecutiod ; but^ at all 
timeSs when it has prevailed^ the 
private pe^ce of fociety has been dif* 
turbed, and domeftic felicity inter- 
rupted by it. 

If a real and unfeigned zeal for the 
welfare of their country, operating 
upon different principles, warmed the 

ful and dirty artifice, to fecure a clandeftine 
adiniffioQ for him. 

That thii njoortby mtmhir of B — » by his uti- 
lity as an adive Member of Parliament, aad 
other little qgalificatiqns, ufeful in the runner 
of a fa£tion, (hould, on a change of public 
meoy be, at length, appointed to a place of 
real oaenQbility, and, living in the defiance 
of all ceconomy himfelf, become an oeconomift 
for the nation,-— 

Such a little progrefEre biographical hif- 
tory is peculiar to Old Englaodi a country, 
favourable beyond all others to the poitiictU 
Mdvitttunn 

H 4 bofoms 
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boibtns of public men ; — if a genuine 
Ipirit of patriotlfm animated every 
one, whole abilities or fituadon of 
life had raifed him to the fenatorial 
dignity; — their contefts would have 
but one obj-cl,— which would be the 
Public Good : — and though there 
would, naj- there muft be a frequent 
difierence in opinions, yet neither 
artifice nor malevolence would be 
employed in the fupport of them. — 
The victorious party would not be 
inlblent with fuccefs, nor would they 
. who failed retire from the conflidk 
pale with difappointment and growl- 
ing forth revenge. But as this, L fear, 
is rather the vifion of a fanciful mind 
than a true and faithful reprefcntation 
of any thing which adlually does or 
will "'-^ we mud fuffer it, though 

perhaps 
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perhaps reluftantly, to pafs away, and 
apply to lefs pleafmg realities for af- 
fiftancc in our reafonings upon the 
fubjedl. 

If then the fpirit of party be, a fpi- 
rlt of violence, it does not require 
any great fagacity to determine, that 
reafon and the cool fuggeftions of 
deliberative wifdom can have little 
connection with it. Paflion and pre- 
judice will be its prevailing directors, 
and that they will ever lead it to good 
muft depend upon accident, and \$ 
rather the objeft of our idle wifhes, 
than of any rational expeftation.— ^It 
might, however, be reafonably ima- 
gined, that violence oppofed to vio- 
lence would foon find an end ; — but, 
like the wandering tribes of Arabia, 

when 
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when dnvcn away by fuperior power,i 
or having exhaufted all the produce 
of its local habitation, it fhifts its 
ground, aad goes in fearch of another 
fpot, where it may luxuriate in plenty* 
— Minifterial power may, for a time, 
and in particular cafes, give an efiec- 
tual check to the flames of oppofing 
faction ; but, on the firfi fupply of 
fuel, the flumbering embers will re- 
kindle with more than redoubled fu- 
ry.— Here then the utility, and even 
necefiity, of a moderating power ap- 
pears with irrefiftible evidence, not 
only to prevent public diflentions 
from continuing their mifchief, but 
to avail itfelf of them in fuch a man- 
ner as to produce good, — When the 
contending parties become wearied 
with contention ; when the fame fub« 

jefts 
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efts hvrt beea conGdcred, and th? 
fame arguments fupporced even to 
fatiety ; when, fore with alternate 
fcourgings, they languifh for repofe^ 
md this will fomecimes happen ; a fa* 
raurable opportunity prefents itfelf for 
nen of moderatbn to enforce fome 
[alutary meafure, and to effeftuatet 
if poflible^ fome general, comprehen* 
(f^c plan for the fervice c^ their 
country. 

The man of party 13 a man of via* 
Imce^ and fees every thing through a 
sodium tinged with prejudice. The 
man of moderation is a man of rea- 
(on, and deliberates before he deter- 
mines to aft. The meafures of the 
former, arifing from the force of paf- 
fion^ are hafty^ inconfidera^, and 

frc- 
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frequently injurious to the caufe he 
means to fcrvc; while thofe of the lat- 
ter, being the refult of a wife and 
calm furvey of what he is about to do, 
in all its connedions and confequenceS, 
are decifive and cfFedual. — The oni 
afts upon the narrow ground of pri- 
vate cabal, or refts his power on 
the weak bads of partial aflbciation ; 
while the other liftens not to any ca- 
bal, nor turps his attention to any 
man, or fet of men whatever, but de- 
liberates without prejudice, and de- 
termines from his own mature judg- 
ment. — The man of party is ever on 
the wing, always hurried and eafily 
enflamed, catching at every opportu- 
nity to declare his opinions, and ufing 
every means to enforce them ; while 
the man of moderation is never inat- 
tentive 
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tentive to his duty, though he is not 
always, in the adual c^ercife of it : — 
he never ftcps forth to aftion, but 
when the occafion demands his fer- 
vices ;— at fuch a feafon, with an in- 
dependent fpirit and a calm dignity, 
he comes forward, fecure of an ufeful 
and commanding influence *. 

♦ The great utility of moderation in a politi- 
cal charader, was naturally fuggefted by the 
nacne of Sir A— — — H-r-, who is himfelf a 
moderate and independent man. — To his pub- 
lic virtues may be added every amiable .do- 
meftic qualification, heightened, as they are, 
by anextenfive knowledge cf elegant fcience. 
-—1 am concerned that this Baronet's name 
does not continue to be found in the Parlia- 
mentary Catalogue, 



F — 
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THE general impatience which 
appears at any example of Sect- 
tiflj perfeverance, is inconfiflent with 
the liberal fpirit of the Englifli na- 
tion. — Since the ad: of Union has 
made them one people, the diftinc- 
tions that have arifen to the prejudice 
of the former are not only invidious 
but unjuft. 

Whenever a man, who firft drew 
breath on the other fide of the Tweed, 
arifes to eminence, or is thought wor- 
thy of confidential employment, be it 
what it may, — the outcry is fo loud 
and univerfal, that a perfon, ignorant 
of the ftate of public temper and pre- 
judice, 
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judicc^ would imagine that feme trai- 
torous alien was introduced into the 
Adn)iniftration of Government. Na» 
tional invedive and private calumny 
feem to employ all their moft male- 
volent powers on fuch an occafion i 
and fedition has, more than once, 
feized upon a fimilar opportunity to 
found an alatm. 

North Britain being, as yet^ at a 
great diftance from the luxurious prof- 
perity of the filler kingdom, its more 
adtive inhabitants are naturally impel- 
led to bear their induftry and perfc- 
verance to a country where there are 
fuch abundant means of fatisfying 
both the one and the other. — If Scot' 
land be in reality, what it is fo often- 
times comparatively^ as well as con- 

temptibly 
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temptibly called, bleak, barren and 
inhofpitable, is it juft to blame the 
ambition of thofe who leave it behind, 
and travel fouthward in fcarch of a 
land that flows with milk and honey ? 

There ihould be no diflindion in 
reality, as there can be none in juftice, 
between the inhabitants of the fame 
kingdom. The man who is born upon 
its moft northern point, has an equal 
right to purfue his fortune how and 
where he;pleafes, or find the reward due 
to eminent talents, if he fhould pofTefs 
them, as a native of the mofl: fouthern 
promontory. — The inhabitants of 
Shetland ox of SuJfeXj of Edinburgh 
or of London^ have the fame rights, 
privileges, and freedom.— They are all 
fubjcds of the Britifh Government. 

Do 
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Do the Scotch fight the battles of 
their couhciy with lefs courage than 
the Englilh ? Is the produce of fo 
many of the great Scotch eftates, 
i¥hich is (pent in.Epgland^ unwet' 
come ?-^For my own part, I cannot 
dffcover any other particular, charac*- 
teriftic difference between the Scotch 
and Englifh perfeverance or ambition, 
than what naturally arifes, as I have 
before obferved, from the actual ftate 
amd profperity of the two countries f. 

f There IS a great deal t>fipeculative trutk 
ia thefe obfervations,* but the fa£t is agaioft 
them :— a marked partiality to the ScoitUh na- 
tKfo. has been a very (Iriking feature of the pre- 
ieut reigo. The North Britons are born, as 
it were, with a degree of national prejudice 
ftfperior to that of e? ery other nation. VVhere- 
erer they fix ihcir abode, they remain a fept- 
rate people, encouraging and promoting, by 
every polTible means, their own excluCvc ad- 

Vol. IX. I vantage 
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^ ^OOME.mepj Require the ^ppy'art 

; ij ofiiving in,, an avowed ftate of 

.Ubcmnifrn, wjth a degree of eafc, 

' ;j . good 

. Vantage. —This. opinion does not ftand in need 
of confirmation ; however, I (hall take the liber- 
ty of giving a vdry (uigular proof of the juflice 
of it, which once occurred to myfelf,— On my 
arrival ajt Bath, fome years ago, I was taken 
for 2l Scotchman^ and I had fcarce paid the 
poft-boy, before 1 received a leaer, with an 
inclofed lift of tvtry Scotch trade/man in that 
city. '^ And I have finoe been aifured that every 

■ North Briton is favoured, as foon as he.orjbe 
arrives, with the fame curious piece of national 

^ information. 

Mr. Ft—*—. — , however amiable in his 
|>fivate cbferafter, had no real claim to the ir- 
regular favours which were bellowed upon him. 

^ '•-rHia popduft toiyjards Lord S--..— , who h.^ 

thought 



good humour, and tranquillity^r^Twt 
difarms cenfur^ of its reproach* 

tbought proper, in the Houfe of Peers, <o 
make ibme obfervations upon th« conduct of 
Adminiftratiun in his favour, was ra(h and 
wrong-headed, and demanded the interpoCi- 
tion^. rather than the tacit approbation, of the 
Miniftry of the day. The Lords would have 
confulred their dignity in making him a pub- 
lic objed of their difpleafure.-r Lord S , 

from a delicacy natural on fuch an occafion^ 
pj:eTailed on his own party to let the matter 

'pafs without notice ; and the Miniilry did not 
poflef6;Cui}icient magnanimity to ctnfuFe t^ie 
beaddrong, unjuHifiable proceeding of an ac- 
tive fobaltern.— -In the difputc between th« 

:Duke of G and Lord P , the Houfe 

of Peers difcovered a becoming regard to the 
fafeiy and honour of its members.— It is, how* 
ever, a lingular circumflance, that the two mod 
terrible engines of Oppofiiion, at that period, 
were on the verge of falling a facrifice to what 
always appeared to me to be the miftakeh rc- 
itn.ment of two Scotchmen^ 

I 2 S«cll 
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^ Such a man treats his wife with 
pcrfeft civility, <ioes not think of in- 
terfering in any of her aftions or 
, aipufemejits, receives her friends with 
the.utmoft politcnefs, and never men- 
tions the name of his miftrefs in her 
prefcnce. — When fee propofcs to pgy 
her a yifit in her Qwn apartment, he 
fends a precious- •^n)eflage to know if 
it/ults lier. convenience to receive 
him.-?-If he makes a tour upon the 
: Cbnjingnt,^ he begs the favour of her 
. corpmajids, and executes them with 
-the-moft exadt punduality.-^ — He 
thitiks his daughter a. fine, elegant 
girl, and calls her Mijs i»-rhe de- 
clares his wife to be a woman of the 
moft perfect high breeding, and calls 
her Madam. — He behaves with that 
.pcrfeft, (decorum, in his. own 'with- 

, drawing- 
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drawing-room, that an intimate friend 
of his Lady's declares him to be an 
high-bred man of fafhion, and, on his 
departure, aiks how long (he has been 
acquainted with him? — Afervani lives . 
in his houfe for a month, and never 
fxifpe£ts him to be his mailer, till Ik 
denies him admittance at his own 
door^ on one of his Lady's invifible 
days, when the miftake is difcovered, 
and the fellow is immediately dif- 

charged for bis ignorance. Who 

will be fo impertinent as to declare, 
that we do not hvc at a period of the 
moft refined luxury ; or that the Eng- 
li(h are a rude, unpoliflied people !"* 

B 

* A Town-houfe, a Villa, and a Country- 

feat,are the commoa appendages to a great for. 

tune :— but how much is the Ton indebted to 

I J that 
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B^^ G^"^; Efquirc. 

THE man who poflfeffcs but' 
common .abilities, if he is 'en* 
ducd with a patient, perfevering fpi-' 
rit, and enjoys that eafy independ- 
ence which diflinguiQies him from the 
herd of hungry runners after forxune^ 
will never fail, in the end, to attain 
a certain degree of honourable, as well 

that man, who, to his Englidi houfes adds a 
Trench hotei ; — who has an EngUJh family and a 
French family y'^-'^Vi EngVifi? nvife and a Frenck 
ivifcy — EngUJh children and French children^ and 
iiivides the time equally between them, fecure 
from the reproach of either : he is aever ' 
known to fpeak French in Kenfington Gardens ^ or 
EngVJh in the Thuilleries. — This is no dream, 
but an adual example of ecceatric refineoient* 



as 
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atVpfDfitable elevation. — Ifk his fitua* 
libn, ruin does not wait upon difapr. 
pointment; — hi^ fortune is not at- 
tached to one hazard ; nor is it ne- 
ceffary for him to cringe and flatter, 
from the preflTures of immediate dif* 
trefs. — He can, if circumftances re- 
quire it, aflTume the independent cha- 
rafter, and thereby encreafe the va- 
lue of his dependence, when, in the 
coiirfe of political necefTities, it be- 
cdnrtes an objcft of acquifition. 

Such a man, unambitious of high 
cmploymenr, and, from the habit$ 
of his life, equal to inferior fervice, — 
at the f-^nrie time, not wholly incapable, 
of fome fort of perfonal attachment 
tofhole who promote his incerefts^ — 
i 4 f uch 



fiich a rtian, I fay, is a very ufefut 
auxiliary to any Miniftcr +. 



G— S , Efquirc. 

THE decreafc of public virtue 
is the general complaint of ^1 
Parliamentary Oppofitions,^ while aiv 
inattention to promote it is equally 

palpable 

f When this honourable Gentleman began 
his public career by being employed as one of 
the Counfet againft the celebrated ElizakeA 
Cannlngy it could not have entered into his 
mod ambitious contemplation , that he ihould 
fver enjoy the confidence of Minifters, ihare 
their emoluments, and command their favours. 
—The firft fpeech he made in Parliament be- 
gan with a declarsNion, that he had nevtr 
fimken hands vjith a Mintfitr. But he (bon after 
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palpable in them all^ when they, in 
theif ttrrn, poffefs the feat of power j» 
— Whether Miniftcrs are afraid qf the 
arduous labour which mud attend che 
exercife of a virtuous controuling 
power,or that modern degeneracy de- 
fies all corredlion and reftraint^I cannot 
pretend to determine ; — but corrup- 
tion, fomehow or other, is neceffary 
to thetn all ^ 

tofl the privilege of repeating thdt aiTertion ; 
and has, for fome years paft, been banJ and 
gkve with Government; tho'the particular ob- 
jea of his attachment is the Earl oiU-^^^^^^^'^ 
who is faid to think ytty highly of his under* 
ftanding and political abilities.-^The world it 
not of that noble Lord's opinion ; — but Mr, 
GUio^iL. Js, without doubt, a very ufeful agent, 
where a low game is to be played. 

X Lord Chatham did not difgrace his glori« 
' otts Adminifiration by the influence of any 
€orrui>tioD. 

One 
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One of the principal fources of this "* 
'grievance, is the indifcritnlnate in- 
fluence which accompanies wealth. • 
Money can unlock the door of al- 
moft every prohibition, and fuper- 
fedes, at once, the long catalogue of 
fuperior qualifications. — It has often ' 
occurred to my private refleSion, that 
an encreafe of legal impediments 
vrould, in many inftances, be a very 
falutary meafure,— Aniiong others, — 
a criminal fentencc of any and every 
kind ought to operate as an interdict 
to the poffcflion of public employ- 
ments, and Ihould bar the doors of 
'Parliament for ever againft the de- " 
limjueht *• 

Sir 

. * Thefc obfenrations do honour to the wri- 
Ur of chem j bat General B— •— , and Gene* 

ra» 
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Sir J^ gjiat^* "^JLLFiJL^^ 

B^ben^ boufe and land are gone andfpenf^ 
^ben learning is meft excellent. 

TH E knowledge of a profeffiorr 
is ufeful ia every ftation of 
life, and a wife education will never 
pafs over foch a neceflary branch of 

it. — 

ral S— , wiih many others, would tremble at 
the probability of their being realifed.— Mr* 
S— — is ^ne of thofe men who has brought 
a large cargo of virtue from the Eaft- Indies, . He 
was concerned in the feizure of Lord Pigo\ 
and in the whole of the infamous buOnefs 
which ended in the death of that worthy man» 
He was profecuted by the Eaft-India Company 
for his (hare in the confpiracy, was found guil- 
ty, received fen ten cc, — and is no^v a Member 

of Parliament ! ! ! ■ Trom battle, mufm 

der, andfudden death, good Lord^ deliver us ! 
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it. — The utility of habituating the 
mind to the attainment of fcicnce, 
whatever it may be, is evident tathc 
moft common reflection. The changes 
of fortune are among thofe cvcms 
which happen to all, and the prefent 
age, above every other, affords con- 
tinual examples of that dil^pation 
which finks wealth into poverty and 
plenty into wantr— In fuch unhap- 
py circumftances, whether they arife 
from accidental misfortune or parti- 
cular folly, a profeffion offers the 
means of preventing defpair^ or the 
fatal, but too common application 
to the refourccs of vice, if it (hould 
not rcftore the affluence of former 
profperity -f*. 

f This honourable Baronefy in his early 
youth, took a paffionate afiedlion for a feafar* 
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•J — C— , Bfquire. 

THAT every man has his pric?, 
was the avowed opinion of a 
^reat political ch^rafter, who form- 

^lag life. — Hehuilc vdTels.af various conftruc* 
tioni, made voyages, and even purchafed the 
iHaod of Luhdy ir the Briftol Cbamtel^ where 

^le-defigned to ^eilabUfh a little maritime colo- 
ny.-rSut, in the midd.of his marine fpecula- 
tions, he became the prey of thofe land-fliarks 
which hang about the courfe of young men #f 
fortune ; and, iq ufe the fafhionable phrafe, 
was foon done zi'^.-^Havingmade himfelf an 

^^xcellenc Tailor from inclination, he now pur- 
sued that.^rofelIion from, at Icaft^ a paitial 
neceflity ; and, I doubt nor, will, one day, 
hold a very confpicuous rank among our beft 
naval officers. — Who knows but the time will 

^coroe, when« covered with laurels and glory, 

. he may exclaim with the philofopher, / Jbould 
h0ve been ruincJ^ if I had not heen^ undone I 

ed 
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cd it in the courfe of a veiy long atld 

extenfive experience. — To fay the 

truth, there are not many in .the pub- 

. lie walks of life, to whom a penfion, 

a poft, a wand, a ribband, or a cpro^ 

net, are not objects of ambition.* — 

This worthy Gentleman poffefles a 

large eftate, and believes himfelf to 

be independent; and, in reality, would 

■ be fo, — if the fplendour of a Peerage 

did not fomeiimes glimmer in his 

hopes, and tempt him from his pur- 

.pofe. 



Sir R-M^PA^f K. B. 

AFFECTATION, however, in- 
nocent, is always unpleafant, 
and. oftentimes difgufting, — The ge- 
nerality 
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;-ncrality of thofe who wi(h to appeia? 

. wjiat they arc not, fcldom poffels ^ 
fufficient knowledge of the world to 
give cheir defigns the ncc^flary , con- 
cealment. 

The man of the world, who affefts 
the language of profound fcicnce, or 
the laborious pedant who wiflics to 
put on an appearance of fafhionable 

> manners, will both betray their igao- 
rance and their foliy, . and ferve asi a 
fubjediof ridicule to the very perfoas 
they hope to deceive. — It was a fay- 
ing of Charles the Second^ that every 
foot found a ftill greater fool to ad- 
mire\and believe him.— The igno- 
rant ^e every where the eafy dupes 
of impofition, and flatterers will prr- 

.jtcnd to. f wallow, any deception ; — 

but 
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but the world at large is not fo de- 
ftitute of common fenfc^ as to be 
long deceived by a pompous exterior^ 
whether it be applied to fpeecb^ Ten- 
timent) or perfonal appearance. — 
Fronli nulla fides^ is a maxim that 
the duplicity of mankind has made a 
neccffAry ingredient in the cooduft of 
life J. 

X This honourable^ Koight is a &agtt]ar aiMl 

a v£i7 Tain roao. For what particular merit 

Lord M—- — took him into favour, and gra- 
tified his Tanit^r by procuring a reddlbband for 
him, I da not know ; unlefs it waa for repeat- 
ing, with great pomp, in the Houfe of Com* 
roons, two or three laboured fpeeches, fuf* 
peded, at that period, tchave been conpof* 
ed hy the noble Lord, to ferve a, particular 
purpofe.-^He is an affected, fort of a Gentle- 
maa, and extremely fond.of high-4oundiog 
worda and ftudied exprtffioos.— — Sir.fU— de« 
clares, that a Park is one tfthe mojt hewitchiHg 
agrcfalhfratU ofrurality! 

Doflor 
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Dr. T^^ Dean of G^ ^4l-, 

RELIGION is the only guide that 
can teach man what he has; 
been» what he is^ and what he ought 
to be. The precepts it contains af- 
ford the only means of poiTefllng that 
fovereign good which the antient 
philofophers fought for in vain. — Re- 
ligion is the only fourcc of true great- 
nefs, and pofleffes, in a fupreme de- 
gree, the power of giving utility to 
our aftions, excellence to cnr cba- 
i-aders, and happinefs co our lives. 

Religion, being the ad of wor- 

iliipping that Power, by whom we 

Vol. IX. K live. 
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live, move, and have our being, cm- 
braces every thought and aftion of 
our lives; and the good, which 
arifes from the life of a good man, 
bears an extent proportionate to the 
operation of his aftions. — The ob- 
jeftions, therefore, which arc made 
to the Lay occupations of the Clergy, 
fcem to be., in every jrefpeft, par- 
tial, narrow, and erroneous, — the re- 
tiiains of monkilh prejudice, and in- 
confiftcnt with the enlarged and com- 
prehcnGve fyftem of the Gofpcl *. 

. It 



♦ If the Commiffions of the Peace for 
the different, and more efpecially the didant 
jcounties, were not well furnifhed with Cler- 
gymen, fo great is the refort of Country Gen- 
tlemen to London, and fo idle are many of 
them when they ace in the country, that the 
common parochial and provincial bufinefs, fo 

aAVmMoHjt 
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It is no uncommon pradicc with 
thofc who think the clerical charac- 
ter a proper objcft for humour and 
ridicule, to fpeak of its profeflTors as 
idle drones in the hive of fociety, who 
live upon the fat of the land without 
labour; and, for a tiifling duty on 
the fevenib day, are nouriflicd through 
the other fix in floth and inadivity. 
— On the other hand, an attention 
to civil affairs, a difpofition to en- 
crcafe his revenue by any honeft 
means, or a fondnefs for aftive fports 
and recreations, however innocent, 
are confidcrcd by others as incon- 
fiftent with the duties of a Clergy- 
man, and in diieft oppofition to the 

^flentially neceffary to public peace and do- 
meffic fecurity, would be, in a grcj|C nieafure, 
i)egleded« 

K 2 ' mild, 
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; mild^ dUHdent, unafluming^ and,ide* 
vout cha/ader of the real Chrillian 
i Inftruaor*. 

Whatever tends to the; good of 
mankind is the bufinefs and duty of 
eccle(ia(lical as well as civil men ; 
nor can I conceive, that, becaufe a 
man has dedicated hioifelf to be 
a fpiritua! teacher in the pulpit, he 
is, therefore, tp be excluded from , 
inftruding or being ufcful to man- 
kind out of it. — To negleft his pro- 
fcifional duties, or to give other pur- 

• There is an old A61 of Parliament which 
was iT^ade to prevent theClergy from farining 
land beyond a certain amount, except their 
own glebe. — I have known fome few indancet 
where malice has operated fo far as to put this 
.penal llature in. force, not only to the difgrace 
of theprofecutor> but tp the? diihonour of our 
laws. 

.fuits 
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fuitis a preference to them, would be 
criminal in a very high degree ; but 
the utility of a Clergyman is not to 
be confined to hi$ church or his pa- 
rifti, or even to fpiritual matters.— 
There arc examples of very holy men 
in our own, as well as in every formcr,^ 
age, who, without negledting their 
flocks, have aided the improvement 
of Art and Science; and, without 
turning afide from the ftridldifcharge 
of fpiritual duty, have employed their 
Icifure in framing codes of civil in- 
ftrudtion, not only for their own 
times, but for future ages f • 

Ru 



•f" This reverend and learned I>ignuary,fronif 

hU great knowledge in the commerce and re- 

irenues of this country, and the preferment be 

ka^ obtained, has been faid to make retrp^n hit 

£ 3 tradf^ 
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Rt. Hon. Vf^^i^^ Y>^^'<^. 

np'HE eminent fuperiority of the 
•^ Laws, Government, and Pcopk 
of this Country over every other in 

the 



trade^ and trade bis religion.^^Thtxt is, how- 
cf er, more wit than truth in the charge: — 
for ikilled as he is in every branch of the 
former, he has given evident proofs of his la- 
borious and profound erudition in the latter*. 
•'^Dr. T — -^'s firft preferment was in the 
city <i£ Brifiol, a great commercial port: liis 
pariihioners were all merchants, or engaged 
va. trade ; and it w^ impodible for a man of 
an inquiiitive turn to (hut his eyes againft the 
only objeAs which were before him, efpecial- 
]y when they were of fuch an intcrefting and 
important nature as the various branches of 
that commerce which forms the profperity of 
his country.— «But he did not facrifice his pa- 
rochial duties to thefe obje^s, or any other. 
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the world, appears in the ftrongeft 
light, in the fmglc charadlcr of the 

Englifli 



'o* 



As Dean of a large and wealthy Chapter^ 
he has the fuperinteodence of all the tempo- 
ral poflefliona which belong to ic : of thefift' 
poffefEons he is a moil faithful and at5Hveftew- 
wd. Every member of his cathedral is fcn- 
fible of bis careful fcrvices ; — and while he i* 
fccn to perform, with affiduous attention, 
every article of fpirituai duty, no one is fo^ 
unjuft as to fneer at his attentioti to thofe re- 
venues which provide for the fundlions of ir. 
The excellent Bijhop Hayter did not think he 
difgraced the charader of the Chriftian Prieft- 

Iwod/ when he propofed to Dr. T ta 

form an hiftory of taxes for the inftruflion of 
his prefent Majelly, then under his LordQiip's 
inftruftion ; nor will any rcafonable man con • 
fider the learned D)^an as pafling the natural li- 
mits of his facred profeffion, in endeavouring, 
by the public inveftigatlon of great political 
fubjedits, to advance the profperity, promote 
the happinefs, and, by fo doing, to encreafe 
the rjeai glory of bis country ,. 

K 4 Thiu: 
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Cngli(h Country Gemletnan, who, 
though he is acquainted with the 

manners 

That he it known more u a political than 
& theological writer, arifcs from politics being 
more imirerfally coniidered than religion, and 
thai fcrmonsare lefs read than political pamph- 
lets. — The Dean is a very able Divine, and- 
perhaps the bell poleraical writer in divinity 
of the prefcnt period; and fills, with .unre« 
mitted attention, the duties of his clerical fb- 
lion.— The man, who employs hisleifure 
in promoting public peace, in an endeavour 
to avert or leifen the horrors of war, to malse 
men fatisHed with the government under 
which they live, to infpire i-hem wiih courage 
•o defend its rights, and to promote, as far as 
in him lies, the encreafe of public virtue, de- 
ferves ihe grateful applaufc of every good- 
Citizen. — Nor is it inconfiftent with the cha- 
racier; nay, on the contrary, it becomes the 
duty of every Clergyman, who has talents, 
knowledge, and leifure, to in(lru£t his country^ 
— The narrow fyftcm of the Cloiflcr has long 
been aboliihcd ;— the age of monkery is no 

more* 
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mmners of dtgant life, fccb ic a 

duty to fct apart a portion of his 

time 

more.— -The liberal fpirit of Chriilianity is 
unreflraincd, and the preachers of ic arc ad- 
mittcd to all the focial rights of other men. 

Claffical Learning has received aln)o(l all its 
embelliAiments from the labours of men en- 
gaged in the fervice of religion, — Divines of 
great reputation,and Prelates of eminent piety, 
have not thought the ftudy of Pagan writers 
a relaxation or amufement unworthy of their 
charafler, or contrary to their prpfelTion. And 
vrho can hefitate, for a moment, between the 
comparative merits of thofe labours which 
only aid the purpofes of elegant Accomplifh- 
fnem, and fuch as inftrufl mankind in the 
various duties of a good Citizen? 

I would not be confidcred as a parrizan of 

all Dr. T *9 political opinions ; though I 

highly approve of many, and think well of the 
motives which have engaged him to deliver 
them to his country. — This eminent writer 
will be remembered both as a Politician and a 
Divine,when the far greater part of thofe \vho 
fpit their malice at him will have long been 
iurgotteo.. 
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time for the fervicc of the public, 
ofceniimcs receives the Parliamen- 
tary truft, and fcldom fails to pro- 
mote the good order of his neigh- 
bourhood by the duties of a pro- 
vinqial Magiflrate. 

In an accidental converfation, I onee heard 
the reverend Dean aiTerty that he could profc 
beyond a doubt the pradicability of cultivating 
the Wefi^India Plantation without Slaves ; aod 
that he could make it appear to be the intereft 
of the planters to purfue fuch a mode of cul- 
tivation. — ^I could not be miftakea in his aC- 
fertion, and why he has not employed his dif* 
tinguilhed talents upon a fubjedt in which the 
honour of human nature is fadeeply concerned, 
I cannot conceive.— The man who (hould 
fuggcfl the means even of alleviating the fad 
allotment of Slaves in the Weft-Indies^ would 
deferve a flatue to his memory ; but he who 
ihould be an inftrumcnt, in the handa of Pro- 
vidence, to abolirti Slavery itfelf, would not 
only, in his own time, but in every future age, 
be venerated as the firft aud beft-of men. 

Foreigners. 
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Fore^ners have no idea of fuch 
a charafter ; they cannot conceive it 
poffible for a man a£ large fortune 
and polite manners to enter, vo- 
luntarily and without reward, into the 
bufinefs of a public road, the pre- 
fervation of public peace, and the 
diftribution of public juftlce* There 
arc few of them who are capable of 
feeling that the good Citizen is the 
firft rank in the ftate. — They muft 
receive an Englifls education to know 
what Englifh Liberty is^ and lire 
under its influence to be truly fenfible 
of its benefits *. It grieves me, how- 
ever, 

* Though few travellers have taken fo much 
pains as myfelf to give a juft idea to foreigners 
of the bleflings derived from Englifh Liberty,. 
1 have never fucceeded in being clearly under- 
ftood,, ev ea with Montefq^uieu and De Lolme in 

my 
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ever, to fee the fymptoms%f a decttne 
in our national honour, by the inroads 
of luxury and corruption on a cha- 

my hand. I have found it a difficulty almoft 
infurmountable to imprefs a juift idcsL of the 
Englilh Conilitution on the iohabitaDts of 
foreign countries, efpecially thofe of France.'— 
Men born under governments which arc not 
free, Teem to have the avenues of their under- 
ftandingclofed up agaioft every notion of Free- 
dom, by the bafe lubmiffion which they arc 
obliged topraftife.— Wherel have found fomc 
who were in any degree enlightened by ge- 
neral ideas of liberty, flill 1 found the particu. 
lar privileges of free laws to be difiicAilties 
which their comprehenfions could not fur- 
mount,— -Speaking of Montefquieus Spirit of 
Lnws to a Frenchman who had fome reputation 
for underftanding, I was furprized to hear him 
declare, that parts of that celebrated work were 
not intelligible, to him : on deliring him to 
point out the paiTages which he found fo inex- 
plicable, how was my forprize increafed, whe't^ 
he readily turned to ihofe chapters which con- 
fain fo line an eulogium on the British Con* 
ftitution \ 

rader 
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/ rajl^er%hich is the peculiar boall of 
, the Britifh nation. 

This Right Honourable Gentleman 
is an exad: pifture of the charaftcr 

. I would defcribcr, and, in this re- 
fp^, has my efteem and admiraiion. 
— He has been extolled by his own 
party, as much more deeply fkilled 
injhe bufincfs of finance than any of 
his predeceffors in the Exchequer. I 

- would really wifti to do juftice to his 
capacity; but though he might be in- 
ferior to no man in application and 
integrity, he was certainly excelled 
by, Mr. Lcggc and Mr. George Grcn- 
vlUc as a public Minifter^. As a 

Senator, 

t I do not deny the truth of ;hi» affcrtioi?, 
.for I.ara not in z cajWity to judge of in — 

but 
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Senator, his knowledge is confutn- 
matc ; and the late Speaker Onflow^ 
the beft judge perhaps that ever lived 
of parliamentary merit, was ufed to 
mention him with much applaufe and 
expectation. I was well fatisfied with 
his ftrvices and have often wilhcd 
that he had been connefted with men 
whofcconduft and talents would have 
juftificd their continuance in power. 
Succeffive opportunities offered to 
reinftate him in public and important 
employments, but a principleof attach- 
incnt to hi« friends, which I fuppofe 

but I can declare from authority, that the 
inferiors in his depanment gave him the 
preference to tliofe gentlemen, or any orher 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in their ex- 
perience 

be 
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te diinks a juft one, has influenced 
liim to rcfufe them J, 

After all, he is a very refpedable 
charadter. I have, indeed, confi- 
dcred him in that light, even when his 
irondud has been the mod oppolitc 
to my wifhes, and occariooed feme 
obftrufUons to the Adminiftration 
of Government. — His private vir- 
tues are certainly great ; and I have 
been univerfally informed, that, in 

J It is politiveiy aflerted, that he was offered 
a Vice-Treafurerlhip of Ireland, and that fais 
friend Lord Kockingham^ in confideration of 
his large family, requefted hiqa to accept^ it, 
enforcing his recommendation by declaring, 
tthat he wifhed the Minidry to have, at leail, 
one honeft man among them. — ^But Mr. D-- - 
thought fuch a flep would be a difavowal of 
his principles, as well as a defertion of his 
iriends, and therefore declined taking it, 

every 
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^vcry charaftcr of private life, he it 
on example to mankiod §• 

Sir 

5 This excellent roan is fince dead, and hit 

.. cbarader is finely, as well as juftly pourtrayed^ 

though with fome party colourings by the pen 

of Friendfhip and Mr. Burke, in the following 

Epitaph^ iDfcribed on his monument, in liis 

pariih church, near Tewkeibury, in Qlouceder- 

(hire, where his remains are interred. 

To the memory of 

William Dowjjeswell, 

Reprefentative in Parliament for the County 

of Worceftcr, 
: Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the years 
1765 and 1766, and a Member of the 
King's Privy Council 5 
A Senator for twenty years, 
A Minifter for one, 
A virtuous Citizen for his whole life : 
i^ man of unfhaken conftanq% inflexible in* 
trgrity, unremitred induflry. 
His mind was generou-, open, fincere ; 
Uib manners plain, iimple., and noble; 

RejciftiBjf 
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'Sir C— C— . 



cfTTMlOSE honours are dearly 
.X won, and that wealth ai;dja- 
oufly obtained J which are fought in 

the 

;..Rcje£ling all fort of duplicity and.difgi^ifc. 

As ufelefs to his defigns, and odious to 

his nature : 

Hti underllandiug 

was comprehcnfive, fleady, vigorous, 

made for the piadiical bufinefs of (he Scare : 

la debate he was. clear, natural, and convincirg ; 

His knowledge in. ail things which conccined 

his duty, profound : 

He underftood, beyorjd any man of his time, 

The Revenues of his Country, 

Which he preferred to every thing, 

except its Liberties. 

^ He was a perfcd Matter of the Law of Parliament, 

.And attached tpit84)rivilegesf until they were 

fet up againft the rights of the people. 

Vol. IX. L All 
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the Eaftern world. — The long and 
perilous voyages, the terrors of, a 

burning 

All the proceedings 

Which hare awakened GoverniQenty endangered 

Freedom, and diftraded the Britifh Empire, 

were by him firenuoudy oppofcd ; . 

And his lail efforts, 

Under which his heaUh funk, 

were to prcfervehis coiKitry from a Civi| Wtir^ 

Which, being unable lo prevent, be had not 

the misfortune to fee. 

He w^s not more refpeiS^able on the public 

fcene. 

Than amiable in private life. 

Immerfed in the greateft affairs, 

' He never loll che antient, native, genuine 

EngliOi Character of a Country Gentleman, 

Difdaining and negle£ting no office in Life. 

He was an antient, municipal Magiftrate, 

With great care and clear judgment 

Adminiilering judice, maintaining the police. 

Relieving the diftreHes, and regulating 

The manners of the people in his 

Neighbourhpod. 

An 
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bu/ning clime, the hazards of an un-* 
tried country, at leaft untried by 
them, added to the conKnon tifque^ 
and accidents of life, cherifli no 
fanguine hopes of return to enjoy the 
fruits of iftduftfy^ or the fpoils of 
tonqueft. 

Some, however, have fortunately ef- 
caped every danger, and returned to 
their native country enriched with the 
trcafuresof the Eaft, and haveencreaftd 

An Hufband and Father, 

The kinJeft, gentleft, moft indulgent. 

He was every thing in his Family, except what 

He gave up to his Country. 

His Widow, who labours with life, in order to 
f(3rm the minds of his eleven Children to the 
refemblatice of their Father, ere£ls this Mo- 
iiumeoc* 

L 2 the' 
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the career of that luxury which' has 
for fomc time been grpwing too faft 
upon us. This may be a fubjeftfor 
fome future fpeculation -, at prefent I 
fhall only obferve, .that, this gallant 
foldier dcf^rves , his honours*— I W;as 
happy to prefcrve his wreath of Indian 
jglpry in all its verdure, by my rewards. 



\ M O N G the vulgar error* of 
>jlV modern politics, an opinion 
: feems to have been warmly adopted 
' by a certain fet of men, that there 
, ^re particular .families who poilefs an 
c^^hereditary right to the favours of the 

. jCrown. 
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Crown'. This ri^ht, it fcems, la^'- 
f6undcd on their zeal and activity in - 
the Revolution, and a continuancc- 
of the fame fpirit in preferving the * 
throne of thefe kingdoms from a * 
Popifh Monarch, by raifing the Pro- " 
teftant Family of Hanover to thc^ * 
honours of it. 

Nothing can be more unjuft than ' 
to expedl that a King fliould govern' 
himfelf by rules which they who pre- 
fu^me to diftate to him continually - 
violate. Wherefore is the Prince to 
be- the only perfon in his kingdom 
who is to be thus faft bound by fuch- 
diftant lies. If the fon turns afide 
from the path of honour in- whish- 
his father trod, ought he to poflTciV 
his fath^^r's reputation, or haa^he a 
L 3, ' right?: 
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right to claim his father's friends I — 
I may difcovcr a greater degree of 
tenderne^ to the errors of a man for 
the fake of his anceftor's fervices^ 
but how great foever they may have 
been, they cannot bind me to fubmit 
to perfonal infults^ or to court him 
who might betray me. — Do thefe Po- 
liticians, who prefcribe fuch narrow 
limits for their Sovereign-s conduA^ 
realize the fyftem they recommend ? 
In their political connexions, do they 
not continually defert the very friends 
who have elevated them to honour, 
and pAaced them in the career of For- 
tune ? 

I muft own it wounds me, when 
democratic Iiifolence talks of the 

Crown^s 
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Crown's fubmiffion to the hereditary 
will of particular families, at the very 
time when they quit that attachment 
to it which gave fuch a force to the 
rightful claims that their faithful 
anceftors might have upon it. — If 
children degenerate from the prin- 
ciples of their forefathers, they lofe 
the privileges which the latter pof- 
feOed, and a continuation of them 
would be, confidcred as the mark of 
a weak and inconfideratc miad, by 
the very pcrfons who cafl their un- 
refleding, filly cenfure on an oppofite 
Gonduft. 

Such is the fpirit of blame which has 

of late gone forth againft the rulers 

of the people, that it does not admit 

of the lead doubt, but that if I had 

L 4 purfucd 
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purfued the very plan of conduft 
which fome hold forth as an example 
of perfcdt policy, it would have been 
followed by the fame ridicule and dif- 
approbation which is f6 plentifully 
bellowed upon the prefent operations 
of Government* — When the exigen- 
cies of the ftate required frequent 
changes of Minifters, what daily feve-^ 
rities were uttered and publiflied 
againft them 1 That the Prince was 
weak, his counfcllors defigning, and 
his reign a feries of experiments, was- 
the common language and inveftivcs 
of popular writers and orators. — Since 
the Adminiftration of public affairs 
has taken a more fleady courfe, and 
the fame perfons continued to fill the. 
fanic great offices for a fucceflion o£ 
jjears, diflatisfied Chraour reforms its. 

CXs- 
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ocprcflions :^»-Minifters arc now fo 
many greedy vultures of ambition who 
will 4iot quit the vitals of their coun- 
try till their infatiable avarice is 
gorged with its wealth. The king- 
dom is now groaning for a change of- 
Adminiflration, and the people are 
wantonly facrificcd to the obftinacy 
of the Crown which fupports it. — In 
times like thefe, when men arc fo vio- 
lently and fo eafily inflamed by a fpirit 
of party, it is impoffible for the moft 
confum.matc wifdom and public vir- 
tue to fleer clear of the imputation 
of wickednefs or of. folly. 

TheD-^^^^^^'^^^'^-^ family is refpecla- 
ble from its' great influence as well as 
private virtue ; and its fupport mufl: 
ever be a very dcfirable acquifuion to^ 

GbveriTi- 
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Govcrntnent. But a Prince would 
become defcrvcdly contemptible in 
the eyes of all mankind, who praftifcs 
mean fubmiflions for any pui^pofc, 
but cfpccially for that tf leffening 
the power of a party which may pro-" 
duce inconveniencics, but cannot- 
prove any effcntial obftruftion to thofe 
meafures which the welfare of his 
kingdom may demand. It is his duty, 
as it is his intereft, to prcferve his 
dignity. — This fhould ever be a pri- 
mary confidcration, and he muft fink 
very much beneath it, to purfue thofe 
methods which would conciliate the af- . 
fcdtions of the Houfe of D *. 

E 

« 

* Among others, the late Earl of Chatham 
^ad publicly pronounceJ in favour of the 
op'mioD, combated ia thefe obfervaiionj, with 

refpcA 



IT furprifcs me, in no foiall degree, 
that, as this man has no children, 
he ihould be fo importunate for a , 
Peerage. It cannot, furcly, be poffi* 
ble, at his advanced time of life, that 
he can have the pitiful ambition of 
being called my Lord^ fgr the few ' 
years he has. to live. — His wife is al- 
ready a my Lady^ and, if lam well 
informed, is as fond of her own title 
as any that could be conferred on her 
hulband f, 

rcfpedl to the great Whig families of the king>* 
dom. 

f This Gentleman's attachment to the mea- 
fures of Government has certainly loft him 
the honourable rej[)refcntatioQ of the County 
of Yoik. 

Iwi(h 
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I wifli thefe wealthy friends of Gc^- 
vernment would prove the purity of 
their zeal by never coming to court 
with petitions and demands which 
rank them with the moft neceflitous 
dependents on the fmilcs of a Mi- 
nifter. 



A Rich, independent, refpedlable 
man, thebrother of the former^, 
— and does not want a Peerage. 



Shr 



Sir W G , K.'B. 

A Government, jcalou3 of its own 
honour, and anxious to pre- 
feryc the national reputation unim- 
peachcd in the eyes of foreign powers, 
will pay a very minute and unremit- 
ted attention to the qualification and 
charadter of thofc men who are to 
be employed as its AmbaflTadors and 
.Rcprefentativesat the courts of Qtbcr 
nations. 

Private virtue is a ,v«ry principal 

ingredient in the compofuion of a 

foreign Miniiler : with that alone he 

may refleft honour upon his country, 

.. jindjcannot abfolujtely difgrace it ; but, 

. without 
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without charafter, his talents, however 
great, unlefs he is merely employed 
for a particular iiegotiation, will re- 
flcdt but little credit upon the Court 
he reprefcnt^. 

In mod of the diplomatic fitu- 
ations, little more is required than a 
good character and amiable manners* 
The petty Courts of Europe might, 
indeed^ be made to ftrve as a fchool 
to initiate the future ftateiman in the 
forms and roiitrne of bufinefs ; but 
they feem rather to be confidered as 
^ fo many ready finecures to idle men 
of falhion without^ fortune, or as 
convenient retirements to ruined no- 
twlity. 

With 
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With the fentiments of national 
honour deeply impreffcd in my mind, 
I jcannot but feel a very fenlible mofr 
tification^ when I look over the di- 
plomatic lift of Great Britain *; though 
it n^uft be acknowledged, that the ge- 
neral corruption of manners, which 
i% attended with fuch difgraceful con- 
fcquences in many of the public de- 
partments, is not the exclufivc caufe 
of fuch a glaring imperfedion in this. 

Men of great talents^ character, and 
ambition, naturally look to employ- 
ments of fuperior confidence tsmd 

f In the latter part of thtjifth Tolumc of thit 
work,— the fubjed of our diplomatic Repre- 
fentation is confidered at large, with the cha« 
Takers of thofe who were then employed in iu 

cmo- 
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•cnit)lutnent, where their abilities nwy 
be exercifed with more eclat, their 
power become more extenfive, and 
their rewa^rds more ample and lafting. 
Sefides, how many perfons are there 
of excellent eharafter, good under- 
'flanding and independent fortune, 
-who, ready as they would be at all 
times to engage in the domeftic fer- 
^ice of their country, could not be 
induced, by the profpeft of any ad- 
vantage whatever, to leave the habits 
and fatisfaftions of that life to which 
they have been accuftomcd, for the 
lionour of being an ufekfs reprefenta- 
tive of their Sovereign at a foreign 
Court. — Hence it is, that, except oji 
.occafions of great importance, the 
ftatc is obliged, from neceffity, to 

. receive. 
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receive, in the diplomatic department, 
the fervices of men who do not pof- 
-fcfs any great eminence of talent or 
fortune, and who are very frequently, 
from caufes difgraceful to themfclvcs, 
extremely deficient in the latter. * 

Whatever may be the difficulty to 
'find, at all times, pcrfons of indepen- 
dent fortune and eminent talents for the 
ftations of foreign courts, private vir- 
tue is, I truft, not quite fo rare, but 
that 'a (ufficient quantity of it might 
be .found to fupport a favourable 
opinion of our natici>,U character a- 
Inroad, if Minifters would be more 
attentive to the honour of their Coun- 
try and their Sovereign, than the pro- 
Woh. IX M vidinj; 
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/viding for their own hungry train pf 
Tctainers and dependents *• 

• This honourable Knight, poffcffing the 
common fpiriCa has found the uncommon fuc- 
ccfs of many of his countrymen,— He was, for 
feveral years, the BritiOi Minifter at the Court of 
B— — 8, where any thing, in the (hape of nobi. 
lity, great fortune, or connexions, was received 
by hin; with every mark of polirenefs and dif- 
liiidion. He refigned that employment oa 
account of an accident that happened as he was 
(liootin<; partridges wiih one of the £rft noble- 
men of that country. By an unfortunate dif- 
charge of his piece he deprived his compaDloa 
of his fight for ever. He returned to England 
in great diilrefs on account of this misfortune, 
but did not fo far forget himfelf as to omit the 
fecuring of 200/. per annum, upon the falary 
of the young gentleman who fucceeded him. 
He foon after married a widow of large for- 
tune;— rcvery one knows that hiftory.— He was 

. feturncd, by his friend Lord o — 1 — 's intereft, 
for the town of Pr— — , from whofc virtuous 
feprefentation he is retired with a peoiion. of 
lOQo/r per annum ; — a glorious proof of the 
beaded cccpnomy of iheP— — d Adminiftra- 

. tioB. 
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TH E charafter of an eminent 
Briti(h Merchant has fome- 
times forced a tranfienr relpeel from 
the partial pens of foreign writ^rrs, 
in fpite of their almoft innate pre- 
judices in favour of noble birch and 
hereditary honours f. 

The language of Infpiration de- 
fcribes the Merchants of antient T^yre 
as Princes of the Earth ; — and when 
we confider thofe of our own country, 
their great wcakh, the vaft power and 

f Monfieur de Voltaire is among the number 
of thofe foreign writers who have paid their 
trtJ3Qte of applaufeto the commercial character 
«£ the Britiil) Merchant. 

M 2 in- 
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rnffucnce they derive from the extcnr 
of their commcree and credit, with the 
profpcrity which redounds, through 
t-hcir means, to the nation at large,. — 
we forcly may, with great juftice, ap- 
ply the fame honourable title to them. 

The man who commands the pro- 
duce of every part of the world, 
where waves can bear, and winds 
can waft the cargoes which he fends 
from his own, will be feen, by the 
rye of fober and enlightened Reafon, 
in a degree of real importance,, far 
fuperior to all the dazzling luftre of 
titled wealth and hereditary honoius +♦ 

' Right 

•f- This honourable Gentleman is a very re- 
fpc6\able Merchant and zealous Magiflrate of 
the Metro£oli8.^£y the good opinion «f hh 
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Right Hon. Sir R^^ W-^^. 

IT affords me a very fenfible plca- 
fure, when I fee young men of 
rank and fortune ambitious of at- 
taining to thofe ftations which give 
an honourable employment to their 
leifure, and may preferve them from 
that contagion of vice which never 
"fails to corrupt the. unemployed and 
indolent mind.. 



fellow-citizens,, he was elefted to reprefent tbeai 
in Parliament : by the fame favour he was ele- 
vated to the honours of their fupreme MagU 
firacy. By a wife, manly, and impartial con- 
duct, he has anfwered, in both thefe capacities, 
-the moft fanguine expedtations which had been 
^M^med of his. abilities and integrity* 



It 
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It is nol!^ every one who pofleffcs 
the talents rcquifitc to the high and 
confidential offices of the date : the 
profound and adive Policician is a 
charafter of no common growth;— 
while every man of polilhed edu- 
cation and elegant manners is quali- 
fied for thofe fervices which are to 
be found in the neceflfary fplcndour of , 

courts and palaces f. 

T 

t What may have been this Right Honour- 
able Baronet's ambition I do not pretend to de« 
termine ; but it was a matter of great furprizc 
to many that he (hould have attained the pofts 
of honour about the perfon of his Sovereign 
which he, for fome time, poffeffed. — As a re- 
ward for fupporting the arduous and expenfivc 
character of a miniflerial candidate in his coun- 
ty, he, for a few months, enjoyed the govern- 
ment of the Ifle of Wight, But, alas ! thi* 
courtly occu.patiou*8 gone :— for fincc the infi- 
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'yAc^ P^sycLe, Efquirc. 
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N HONEST man's THE NOBLEST 

WORK OF God *• 



deliry of Lady W^^zr^^ and his own UQbluih« 
log, abandoned iofenlibility to what the moft 
devored Libertines generally icoofider as ft 
necelTary decorum, have been proved in a court 
of juftice, he is fallen into a degree of con- 
tempt as irretrievable as it is juft. 

* This emphatic line was never applied with 
more^uilice than to this honourable Gentle- 
man.— Mr. P-^i^^s, in the moft ftridt fenfc of 
the term, is a trui patrhu — Our Parliamentary 
Novices would do well to form their plan of 
public duty from the career of thia excellent, 
tincorrupt, and able Senator. 



END OF THB NINTH VOLUME. 



BOOKS latilf puhlijhed ,by J. BEW, 

No. 28, Pater-Noflcr-Row, 
All neatly printed on a fine Writing- Paper* viz. 

1*. T ETTERS of the late Lord Lyttleton, 

1 J in 2 Volumes, Price 68. fewed, or 
either Volume feparate at 3s. 

2. Letters of an Italian Nun and.an Engliib 
Gentleman, tranilated from the French q£ 
J. J. Rouifeauy 11 mo. Second Edition, Price 
2S. 6d. fewedy or 38. bound. 

-,3. Letters fuppofed to have been written 
by^orick and Eliza, in 2 Volumes, Price 
5s. few^d, or 68. bound. 

The Editors of the Critical Review, after 
giving copious extrafts from thefeentertainiog 
volumes, conclude their remarks as follow : 

** The Author of thefe Letters has taken 
up the fubje6t where the Letters between 
Yorick and Eliza ended, and, to preferve the 
greater appearance of originality, has adopted 
the circumilances which governed the mutual 
and lingular attachment of thpfe perfonages. 
Thefe Letters, in general, have a moral ten- 
dency, and abound in fach fenti.ments as are 
calculated to improve tiie heart. 

4. Letters between Two Lovers and their 
:Friends, in 3 Volumes, Price 79. 6d. fewed, 
•or 9 s. bound. 

By the Author of the above. 
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